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CANINE DISTE& SPATITIS VACCINE, 
MODIFIED LIVE VJ CULTURE ORIGIN WITH 
LEPTOSPIRA CAE BRIN, VACUUM DRIED 


amily working for you. 
complete your immu- 
nization program. actional doses, chal- 
lenged by the most 
Safety tested in ferre 
TEMPACINE-HL fills t 
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Combines all of the 2 &c. injection to prevent the 
three most important) A full-fledged brother of 

EL ILL PANY 


When small animal 
enteric infection strikes: 
Sulkamycin tab 


provide C.PR. 


Concentration: Penetration: Relaxation: 


Neomycin sulfate Phthalylsulfacetamide Belladonna extract 

(50 mg./ tablet achieves deep penetration (3 mg./tablet) relaxes the 
and phthalylsulfacetamide into the intestinal mucosa gut and reduces spasm, 

(5 gr./tablet) are virtually where bacteria often hyperperistalsis 

unabsorbed from localize and multiply. This and hyperirritability. 

the intestine and, therefore, antibacterial agent has a The further addition of 
concentrate in the lumen superior rating for its pectin (16 mg./tablet) 
where they exert a profound ability to control coliform soothes irritated membranes. 
bactericidal effect. pathogens. Sulkamycin tablets: 


the Complete Profound 
Remedy for small animal 


infectious enteritis. 


Supplied in 
bottles of 100 tablets 


Norden Laboratories, Inc. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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. for prophylaxis 

_ or therapy in 

7 most common 
fiseases of dogs... 


rai ,OBULON” 


is the most potent* 


purified fraction of 
canine antibodies 


In the production of Globulon virtually all the 
immunologically inert serum proteins are 
eliminated leaving a purified fraction of 
antibody carrying globulins. 


IN THERAPY, when maximum clinical 
response is imperative, Globulon lets you 
administer antibodies in amounts never 
before possible in the treatment of 
canine diseases. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PASSIVE 
IMMUNITY to the common diseases of 
dogs, Globulon can be used in 1/5 the 

dosage needed with hyperimmune serum, 


3 PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
i DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC, 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


*A single 20 cc. vial will 
protect three 65-pound dogs 
against distemper, hepatitis, 
and leptospirosis. 
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Spontaneous Atherosclerosis of Swine 


= October 5, 1961 
Dear Sirs: 

We noted with interest the article by Drs. Skold 
and Getty entitled “Spontaneous Atherosclerosis of 
Swine” which appeared in the September 15 issue 
of your JOURNAL. 

It is gratifying to know that other workers are 
observing lesions of spontaneous atherosclerosis in 
swine, thus supporting the work of Gottleib and 
Lalich (Am. J. Path. 30, (1954): 851); Jennings, 
Florey, Stehbens, and French (J. Path. & Bact., 81, 
(1961): 49); and our work (Rowsell, Downie, and 
Mustard, Canad. M. A. J., 79, (1958): 647, and 
Canad. M. A. J., 83, (1960): 1175). All of these ar- 
ticles have reported the spontaneous occurrences of 
atherosclerosis in swine, even though in some cases 
dietary manipulations were part of the experimental 
procedure. 

We would like to remark on the statement made 
by these authors in their discussion, page 658, 
second paragraph, which states “Review of the litera- 
ture revealed no reports of atherosclerosis occurring 
spontaneously in healthy, uncastrated swine of both 
sexes.” We quote from our paper which appeared in 
the Canadian Medical Association Journal, 1960, 83, 
1175, third paragraph under the subheading Pathol- 
ogy, “Atherosclerosis in swine as in man and some 
other animals occurs to some extent whatever the fat 
content of the diet. This suggests that in man and 
some animals there is a basic mechanism by which 
atherosclerosis develops. The addition of certain 
foods to the diet accelerates this mechanism, giving 
rise to increased atherosclerosis.” In our papers we 
have reported the development of atherosclerosis in 
control animals which were on normal swine rations. 

We commend the authors for their report and 
their statement that the pig should serve as an ex- 
cellent laboratory animal for future investigations of 
atherosclerosis. 

It is gratifying to see articles on comparative 
pathology published in the JourNnaL of the AVMA, 
for this field has been overlooked, and it is one in 
which veterinary science and medical science work- 
ing in collaboration mutually assist one another in 
the study of the pathogenesis of disease. 

s/H. C. ROWSELL, D.V.M., PH.D. 

7 Ontario Veterinary College 


eee 
October 9, 1961 

Dear Sirs: 

Dr. H. C. Rowsell has furnished us with a copy of 
a letter which he mailed to you concerning the 
article by Drs. Skold and Getty published Sept. 15, 
1961, in the J.A.V.M.A. 139, (1961): 655-660, en- 
titled “Spontaneous Atherosclerosis in Swine.” 

In our article we made the statement “Review of 
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CONFIDENCE 


Demonstrated dependability has earned M-L-V 

the confidence of veterinarians throughout the 

world. Its widespread professional acceptance 

has been sustained by an unexcelled record of 
successful experience. 


 *M-L-V’ is a registered trademark of 
_ Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, lowa 


FORT DODGE 


- 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


the literature revealed no report of atherosclerosis 
occurring spontaneously in healthy, uncastrated 
swine of both sexes.” We think that perhaps Dr. 
Rowsell feels we have implied that spontaneous 
atherosclerosis in swine has not been reported and 
we regret indeed, if this is the case. We wished to 
document the both 
We could find no references to uncastrated 
swine of both sexes in the three articles: Gottliebs 
and Lalich, Am. J. Path., 30, (1954): 851: Jennings, 
Florey, Stehbems, and French, J. Path. & Bact., 81, 
(1961): 49; and Rowsell, Downie and Mustard, 
Canad. M. A. J., 83, (1960): 1175. 

We the cited by Dr. 
Rowsell as evidenced by the fact that we too cited 
the same in our own published article. Perhaps it 


lesion in uncastrated swine of 


sexes. 


were cognizant of articles 


should be mentioned that in article one, arteriosclero- 
sis rather than atherosclerosis was discussed. Article 
two cites one hog. In Dr. Rowsell’s article, as in- 
dicated by the title “Comparison of the Effect of 
Egg Yolk or Butter on the Development of Athero- 
sclerosis in Swine.” it was emphasized that athero- 
sclerosis could be produced by dietary means. Since 
the specific sex conditions of both control as well as 
experimental animals not mentioned, we 
thought it appropriate to place in the literature a 
documented report of a large number of uncastrated 
animals revealing spontaneous atherosclerosis which 


were 


were free from an experimental environment. 
We trust and hope this will clarify our statement 
made in your recent JoURNAL. We are pleased for 


the interest shown and appreciate the constructive 
OR Dr. Rowsell has offered. 

s/Bernarp H. SKOLD, D.V.M., M.S., 

anp R. Gerry, D.V.M., PH.D. 

lowa State University 


AVMA Style Guide 
27, 1961 
Sir: 
The 1955 edition of the AVMA Style Guide has 
been in almost constant use here because the faculty 
members have requested students to follow it in the 
preparation of term papers and in the organization 
of manuscripts required for other purposes, such as 
seminars. Please send at least one copy of the 196] 
Guide Reference 
Shelf. 


for our Library Reading Room 
4 Mrs. Don J. (Winirrep) WeppELL 


Veterinary Medicine Library 
University of Georgia. Athens 


ee 
August 9, 1961 


Dear 

With respect to uniformity, clarity, and various 
styles used by speakers, the 1961 4VMA Style Guide 
will be useful in preparing symposium papers fo1 
publication. If you will send additional copies, we 
will make certain that each of our speakers receives 
one. 


s/Harry Miter, Director 
Gaines Dog Research Center, New York, N.Y. 


One source for all your equipment! 


Sani-Cage services have been developed exclusively 
for the veterinarian. They include: 


Reception Room Furniture 
Office Furniture 


Examination Room 
Equipment 


(0 Free planning and layout by our experienced 


representatives. 


(0 A complete line of furniture, cages, fencing 


and professional equipment. 


X-Ray and Dark Room 
Surgical Room Equipment 
Orthopedic Equipment 


(CD Financing, if desired, through our own pro- 


gram. You deal with Sani-Cage alone. 


If you are planning to build, remodel, expand or 
add needed equipment, it will pay you to get in 
touch with us. There is a Sani-Cage representative 
near you to aid with your planning and explain our 
complete program. No obligation, of course. 


we hear from you ? 


ant-\_age 


€ 


2 
@ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ward Equipment 
Stainless Stee! Cages 
Fencing 
incinerators 
May 

Layout and 


Financing Program 


Send for our NEW 32-page 
catalog of Veterinary equip- 


6815 STONY ISLAND AVE., CHICAGO 49, ILL. 


ment. Yours for the asking. 
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a new, effective approach to the 


The pregastric lipolytic enzyme in PGE, extracted from 
calf oral tissue, supplements the natural enzyme se- 
cretions of the newborn calf and has a softening effect 
on milk curd structure. ‘Free fatty acids and diglyc 
erides released by lipolysis tend to aid in emulsifying 
stomach contents and in coating irritated intestinal 
walls. Modification and emulsification of curd formed 
PGE is a lipolytic enzyme in a calf’s stomach reduces possibility of curd irritation 
, on the intestinal walls and also seems to aid in diges- 
preparation plus abroad tion and absorption. Calves like PGE and when treated 
spectrum antibiotic which is with PGE, they stay on feed. This result aids recovery 
designed for oral administration, particularly when calves are in a weakened condition. 
either directly or as a drench Because the lipolytic enzyme in PGE combats calf 
scours physiologically, it is combined with oxytetra- 
with milk or water, for = cycline — a time-proved broad spectrum antibiotic’ 
the prevention and treatment of with an unusually wide range of antimicrobial activity 


common scours in newborn calves. to control possible secondary infections 
7 . Literature and references available on request. 


TION 


For treating calf scours, PGE should be 
administered just before feeding time, 2 
to 3 times per day. PGE is packaged in 
long, slender pouches so that the powder 
can be placed well back on the base of 
the tengue. PGE may also be mixed with 
milk or water and fed as a drench. When 
so used, PGEemust be compfetely sus 
pended in the liquid. For preventing calf 

cours, one dose per day of PGE is fed 
to a newborn calf 


Sold only to graduate veterinarians through 
professional veterinary distributors. 


Distributor 


Inquiries 
nvited 


Bre treatment of common calf scours 

3 

a 

DAIRYLAND FOOD LABORATORIES, INC. WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


for your small animal practice 


Furadantin 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


veterinary 
» Urinary tract infection (acute and chronic)...complete clinical recovery in high 
percentage of cases within 7 to 14 days...development of resistant organisms 
minimal # Canine tracheobronchitis...kennel cough stopped in most cases in 5 
days...some within 48 hours... 


excellent recovery rates | 7 


For best results, administer medication every 8 hours. 


2 dosage forms FURADANTIN Ora-Bols® Veterinary, 50 mg., scored. _ 
FURADANTIN Tablets Veterinary, 10 mg. and 50 mg., scored. he 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor/References and reprints on request. 
Nitrofurans—a unique class of antimicrobials 


® 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, NEW YORK Gs) 
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patient 

acceptance 

and ® 
satisfied V T N O [ 


with NATURAL MEAT substance | 
exempt narcotic cough sedative with real advantages 


&) More effective than codeine or derivatives. 


R) Produces minimal or no side effects. Respiratory 
depression, bronchoconstriction and constipation 


are seldom noted. i” 


A) Outstandingly safe. 


Each scored tablet contains 10 mg. of noscapine with 
NATURAL MEAT substance for enhanced palatability. 


Dose for dogs: 
under 20 Ibs. 2 tablet t.i.d.— 
to 40 Ibs. tablet t.i.d. 
40 to 60 Ibs. /2 tablets t.i.d. 


over 60 Ibs. tablets t.i.d. 


Supplied: through your veterinary distributor — in bottles of 
100. 


Note: Your narcotic registry number must appear on your 
order. 


Additional information available on request. 


KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Noother 
mastitis 
‘treatment 
offers all these 


Effectiveness against the widest possible range of 


benefits 


organisms that cause infectious bacterial mastitis 


~ Unusually wide-range antimicrobial activity 
plus specific support on “both sides” 
of the microbial spectrum me 


| | 
| 
| 
problem of penicillin residues _ 
1260 


Clinical studies under practical con- 


ditions in several important dairy 
areas, have helped establish that 
7 : Mastalone is effective against almost 
all of the common bacteria associ- 
ated with bovine mastitis. 
Its unique formulation combines 
_ for the first time this balanced group 
of specific, effective antimicrobial 
and anti-inflammatory agents for a 
true broad-spectrum treatment in 
- depth ... but, without the problems 
of penicillin residues or penicillin re- 
sistance. 
It offers the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracy- 
cline, plus support on ‘‘both sides” 


of the microbial spectrum with ole- 
andomycin and neomycin—for 
activity against organisms that may 
be resistant to penicillin or strepto- 
mycin. 

Prednisolone, more than twice as 
effective as hydrocortisone, is added 
to reduce inflammation and edema, 
facilitate drainage of exudates and 
debris, and permit full penetration 
of the antibiotics. 

See your Pfizer representative for 
complete details. 

Warning: Milk taken from dairy ani- 
mals within 72 hours after the last 
treatment for mastitis must not be 


used for food. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Broad-spectrum antibiotic 
Gram-positive coverage 
Gram-negative coverage 


Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to 
penicillin 

Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to 
streptomycin 
Effectiveness against 
members of proteus and 
pseudomonas groups 
Free of penicillin 


Corticosteroid activity 


Yes 


Yes (weak) 


COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES OF MASTALONE | 
ys i with 3 other prominent mastitis preparations 


MASTALONE 


Brand A Brand B Brand C 
No No No 
Yes Yes (weak) 


Yes Yes Yes 


No Yes No 


Yes Yes Yes 


Yes Yes Yes 


No No No 
Yes Yes Yes 


Sold only to veterinarians. 
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Supplied in 10-cc. tubes. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Science for the world’s well-being® 


MASTALON 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base, 
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Yes 
Yes 
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¢ytogen d-h 

hepatitis vaccine 


BETTER PROTECTION | 


from the superior CyTocEN® virus, and rapid response 


BETTER PROTECTED 


by an exclusive stabilizer, assured by Fro- gen® handling 


This outstanding new vaccine from Jen-Sal now makes available for 
the first time the superior, practice-proven benefits of CyToGEN® virus 


together with a proved porcine origin —— vaccine. 


pa at this new 


> 


new eytogen® d-h belongs in your 


PROTECTION — 100% protection in 24 hours. In tests conducted by a 
nationally recognized authority in distemper immunization, test animals 
were fully protected in 24 hours.’ 


SPEED — Simultaneous, immediate challenge by Snyder-Hill virulent —__ 


virus was resisted by 3 out of 4 animals in the same test. Puppies are — 
routinely protected with CyTocEN® in four days; th’s new data proves 
that CyTocEN® begins work immediately. 


STABILITY — Fully antigenic beyond expiration date. Continuing 


storage tests prove that the first batch of CyTocEN® ever produced— _ 


over a year ago — is still fully stable, fully antigenic. At refrigerator 
temperatures (about 45°F) CyTocEN® remains fully antigenic long 
beyond the normal expiration date. 


ASSURANCE — CytoceEn® is frozen when you get it. All modified live 

virus vaccines should be kept below 45°F. Only Jen-Sal takes the extra 

step—the exclusive Fro- gen (frozen antigen) process—to assure you 

that the vaccine you receive is stored and shipped to arrive frozen— _ 

_ unquestionably below 45°, ready to use with confidence. 


ONLY cytogen® vaccines provide these advantages— 
your practice deserves the best. 


ORDER NOW FROM FREEZER-FRESH STOCKS OF: — 
cytogen® — for distemper immunization 
new cytogen® d-h — for distemper-hepatitis 


BETTER PROTECTION — BETTER PROTECTED 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. > 
BOX 167 . KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 


'References and literature available on request. CyToGEN® and Jen-Sal are registered trademarks. 
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Military Liability of 
Veterinarians 


Examinations for USPHS 


Major Cooney, President 
Military Surgeons 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 
J. A. McCallam, VMD 
— Gen. USA (Ret.) 


Local draft boards expedite preinduction physical exami- 
nation and processing of veterinarians for military service 
under Special Call No. 31, National Headquarters Selective 
Service System (see JOURNALS, Nov. 15, 1961, p. 1054; 
Dec. 1, 1961, p. 1166). All persons subject to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act who were deferred to 
complete their education have a military liability to age 35. 
However, according to par. 1, Special Call No. 31, the 
provisions of Section 1631.7(a) (1), (2), (3), and (4) of 
Selective Service Regulations will govern the selection by 
local boards of veterinarians during the induction period 
specified in this Call: Regarding age—Not attained 26 
years. The Section cited pertains to registrants in class IA, 
and Classes !l-A-O found acceptable for service in the 
Armed Forces. 

Information relative to certain Subsections of Section cited 
above, briefly: (2) pertains to volunteers; (3) nonvolunteers 
not attained age 26 years and who do not have a child 
or children, oldest being selected first; (4) nonvolunteers 
not attained age 26 years and who have a child or chil- 
dren, oldest being selected first. 


Department of HEW has announced competitive examina- 
tions for appointment of veterinary officers to Regular Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service. That for senior assistant 
applicants will be held Feb. 13-15, 1962; for assistant 
applicants, February 13-16. The examinations will be given 
at various places throughout the United States; however, 
each candidate will be tested at examining center nearest 
his home. Application forms may be obtained from: Chief, 
Division of Personnel (p), Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C., or the nearest field 
station of the Public Health Service. Completed application 
forms must be received in the Division of Personnel no later 
than Jan. 5, 1962. 


Major General James P. Cooney, USA (ret.), was elected 
president, Association of Military Surgeons, at the 68th 
annual meeting on Nov. 7, 1961. Dr. Cooney, a former 
Army deputy surgeon general, is vice-president for medical 
affairs of the American Cancer Society. 
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AFFILIATED DISTEMPER HEPATITIS 


True tissue culture does have 
advantages over chick cary 


NEW Affiliated Brand Distemper Hepatitis Vaccine (A> B8+D-+H) isa 
living combined canine distemper-hepatitis vaccine, propagated on mono-_ 
layer and porcine tissue cells peapactively. distemper 
reduced by unnecessary passages on chick embryos or other tissues. 


1. The virus titer is more accurately determined--by new methods that 
take the guesswork out of quality control. 


Because the canine distemper virus is attenuated by serial passages on 
tissue culture grown canine cells the vaccine retains its maximum 
immunizing power. 


It is free of bacterial contamination. 
It contains no chick embryo tissue to cause local or systemic reaction. 
Regular dose is 2cc. It is supplied in single dose and package of ten 1-dose 


vials. Single vaccines also available: 


(A+ 


Affiliated 


White Hall, Illinois 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. a4 
THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
CORN BELT LABORATORIES. INC. 
THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 


\ 
Affiliated Brand Distemper (A+ ®8+D) and Affi 
= = 


when the 
action 


Daribiotic provides rapid bactericidal ac- 
tion against most gram-positive and gram- 
negative organisms. And Daribiotic is fun- 
gistatic to many pathogenic fungi. 

This broad spectrum of activity and the 
proved effectiveness of Daribiotic in all 
species make it valuable in treating—or 
preventing—a wide range of infections: 


@ systemic bacterial infections — horses, 
cattle, sheep, dogs and cats §§ mastitis 
@ wounds; eye and ear infections—topical 
application §§ metritis and pyometra—intra- 
uterine use §§ bacterial intestinal infections 
in swine, calves, dogs and cats—both pre- 
vention and treatment 


Worried about resistant organisms? Dari- 
biotic is bactericidal—resistant organisms 
rarely develop. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2565057 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


Six convenient dosage forms 


For intestinal infections: 

NEW Daribiotic Liqguid—4-oz bottles 
Daribiotic Tablets—cartons of 24 
Daribiotic Soluble—powder in 14 Ib. jars 


Mastitis and surface infections: 
Daribiotic Tubes—7.5 cc. 
Daribiotic Infusion—100-cc. multidose vials 


Systemic infections: 
Daribiotic Injectable—10-cc. vials 


Important: Milk from treated animals should be dis- 
carded or used for purposes other than human con- 
sumption for at least 72 hours after the last treatment. 


Write for prices, dosage information, and 


references. 


‘tHE s.c. [Yassencitt company 


f 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


— 
me be... RAPID 
BACTERICIDAL 
aq | FUNGISTATIC 
ribiotic 
Neomycin-Polymyxin B* 
| 
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The Third Annual Conference of Constituent Association Secretaries, sponsored 
by the AVMA, met in Chicago, IIl., Nov. 4-5, 1961. At the meeting, secretaries from 
state V.M.A.s were provided with up-to-date information on the plans of AVMA 
and what they can do at the state level to help make national programs successful. 
They exchanged ideas on state level programs and problems, and they heard pres- 
entations by experts on communications, practical politics, and association tax prob- 
lems. 

Total registration at the meeting was 55. This included 40 constituent associa- 
tion secretaries, a representative of the Illinois women’s auxiliary, ten members of 
the AVMA staff, and four AVMA officers. 

A.V.M.A. officers who attended the meeting are Dr. Mark L. Morris, pr eaident; 
Dr. Andy Crawford, vice-president; Dr. Dan J. Anderson, president-elect; and Dr. 
Jack O. Knowles, chairman of the Executive Board. 

The group heard two panel discussions, one on interprofessional relations, the 
other on membership promotion. Guest speakers discussed “Communications as a 
Means of Group Motivation,” “Practical Politics,’ and “Incorporation of Associations 
and Exempt Tax Status.” Information presentations were given by AVMA staff per- 
sonnel on career recruitment, the Association newsletter, legislative contacts, and 


centennial planning. 


First on the program, Dr. 
James R. Hay, AVMA director 
of professional relations, de- 
scribed the Association's nine- 
point career recruitment pro- 
gram. The program calls for 
state level career recruitment 
committees to cover the state 
in contacting guidance coun- 
selors and parent-teacher or- 
ganizations; similar auxiliary 
committees; contacts with col- 
leges of veterinary medicine to 
verify the current needs for re- 
cruitment of students; career 
and vocational guidance litera- 
ture distribution to students, 
counselors, parents; speeches 
on veterinary medicine by 
practitioners; science fair par- 
ticipation; promotion of activi- 
ties and programs of veteri- 
nary colleges; showing of films 
and exhibits on veterinary 
medicine to local civic groups; 
and local V.M.A. participation 
in youth activities. ‘‘Career re- 
cruitment for veterinary medi- 
cine is every veterinarian’s re- 
sponsibility,”’ Dr. Hay said. 
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As the secretaries settled down for two days of idea eiianainn, Dr. Fred Hall, Indiana, rose 
to tell how the Indiana V.M.A. had solved a membership problem. - 


B. Hostetler, executive secretary of the Illinois V.M.A.; Dr. G. B. Estes, secretary of the Virginia 
V.M.A.; Dr. F. D. Wertman, executive secretary of the lowa V.M.A.; and Dr. D. A. Price, editor- 
in-chief of AVMA publications and moderator of the panel discussion. 
Dr. F. D. Wertman: “The Iowa Interprofessional Association had its first meet- __ 
ing in 1934. Medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, nursing, hospital administration, an 


bers of the health team is a challenge. Through such relations we make other pro- 
fessions more aware of our profession, and we better fill our role on the health | 
team,” Dr. Wertman said. Some special features of the Iowa Interprofessional Asso-— 
ciation are a joint career recruitment program, a civil defense program, a legislative __ 
program, county level groups, and a speakers bureau. ti 


Dr. G. B. Estes: Dr. Estes discussed the Virginia Council on Health and Medical 
Care. He said the purpose of the organization is “to assist young people in selecting Bie 
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a career and point out to them the opportunities open in the health fields.” Veteri- 
nary medicine is one of 20 medical and health professions represented on the Coun- 
cil. 


Dr. C. B. Hostetler: “To get an idea of the problems faced by an interprofessional 
organization, just multiply the problems of your own organizations by five,” said 
Dr. C. B. Hostetler when he discussed the Illinois Interprofessional Council with 
the secretaries. He said there are five member-organizations in the Illinois Inter- 
professional Council, which he referred to as the “healing arts United Nations.” 
Some of the objectives of the Illinois Interprofessional Council are to promote bet- 
ter relations between the health and medical professions, and to aid in the integra- 
tion of the activities of member-organizations interested in the advancement of 
health and medicine in the state of Illinois. 


2 
Dr. Fred Hall, secretary of the Indiana V.M.A. discusses membership promotion as other panel 
members listen. They are (left to right): Mr. Paul Cain, executive secretary of the Texas 
V.M.A,; Dr. F. D. Wertman; and Mr. Richard Morrison, AVMA director of membership services 
and panel moderator. 


association is a live organization. To do this in Indiana we have appointed district 
directors to make personal contacts with veterinarians. We, in turn, have to keep 
in touch with the district directors and also have to do as much personal contact 
work as we can. Membership promotion is most effective when it is done on a local 
level. In Indiana, when a man joins his local group and is recommended to the state 
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society, he is accepted on that basis alone. It is important to have material to use in 
presenting the story of an association to the people you contact.” 


Mr. Paul Cain: “Any dues paying member has a right to ask, ‘What am I get- 
ting for my dues?’ And so, a program of visible public relations that can be seen 
and felt and heard is the heart of membership promotion. Just as members and po- 
tential members must know what services we provide, we must know what serv- 
ices the members need. Printed communications, field work, and personal contact 

t with the member and potential member are most important.” 


7 Dr. F. D. Wertman: “A strong association is an informed association. In Iowa 
y there are 1,000 veterinarians and 850 of them are members of the Iowa V.M.A. This 
is 77%. Most important is keeping your members informed. Then provide strong 
ig leadership and you will have a strong asseciation. Potential members, seeing this, — 

; will want to become a part of it.” _ 


Opportunities for dis- 
cussing ideas informally 
were provided at breaks 
in the sessions. The AV- 
MA exhibit, “AVMA in 
Action,” in the back- 
ground of this picture, 
was shown at the meet- 
ing. Secretaries were 
given an opportunity to 
schedule the exhibit for 
showing at state meet- 


Mr. Heinz Kuehn, AVMA director of public infor- 
mation, reported that the new AVMA Newsletter 
was conceived and executed to improve communi- 
cations with state secretaries and, through them, 
with the membership. “The newsletter is being 
put out by the public information department to 
promote and arouse interest in the AVMA and to 
solicit participation in the activities of the AVMA,” 
he said. In a presentation on centennial planning, 
Mr. Kuehn told the secretaries, ‘“‘Centennials are 
in essence public relations programs. The Centen- 
nial of the profession will take place throughout 
the United States and Canada in 1963. Here is 
your chance to tell people in your state about 
veterinary medicine and ask them to celebrate the 
Centennial with you,"’ he said. 
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“Communications as a Means 
of Group Motivation’ was the 
subject of a talk given by Dr. 
Hideya Kumata, professor of 
communications at Michigan 
State University. Dr. Kumata 
pointed out that Americans 
don’t like to read. He said that 
@ recent survey showed that 
65% of American adults don’t 
even read one book a year. 
“Most of the communications 
programs in the _ veterinary 
profession seem to be geared 
to printed material,’”’ he noted. 
“This is an impersonal means 
of communication, and the best 
you can hope for is to push 
existing attitudes in a favor- 
able direction. If you use im- 
personal of ica- 
tions, it seems evident that 
people who are likely to read 
what you have to say are 
those who are already for 
you.” Dr. Kumata pointed out 
that face to face contact is the 
most effective communication 
method. 


Mr. Richard Anderson, division manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States dis- 
cussed “Practical Politics’’ with the secretaries. 
He described the nationwide political action pro- 
gram of the Chamber of Commerce and fold of 
the success of the program in developing political 
leaders. 

Dec. 15,1961 
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Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., AVMA executive secretary, 
discussed the need for legislative contact between 
Washington congressmen and secretaries in each 
state. He showed them which recent legislative 
efforts of the Association have been successful 
and how this correlated with active legislative 
contact programs. When bills were successful, 
there was, in most cases, a veterinarian urging 
his congressman to approve the bill. The same 
correlation applied when Dr. Kingman pointed out 
unsuccessful legislative efforts. In these cases vet- 
erinarians had not contacted congressmen on 
hearing committees. Dr. Kingman urged that 
states get active people to serve as legislative 
contacts so that the Association could be more 
successful in its Washington program. 


{ 


During another break in 
sessions, some secretar- 
jes discussed their own 
special problems on tax 
exemption with Mr. 


Mr. Allan Brodie, of Bell, Boyd, Marshall & Lloyd, 
a Chicago law firm, said that there are two forms 
veterinary associations must be concerned about 
in claiming tax excempt status. Form 1024 asks for 
ordinary information, financial statements, de- 
scriptions of the organization, and Form 990, the 
annual return, asks for information on the activi- 
ties of the association each year to make sure it 
continues to be entitled to tax exemption. ‘“Usu- 
ally, before this form is accepted, tax exemption 
will have been granted,” he said. Mr. Brodie also 
briefly discussed the professional association in- 
corporation laws which have been passed in sev- 
eral states. He said that these laws permit groups 
of physicians (and veterinarians) to join together 
as a corporation and get tax advantages for set- 
ting aside money for retirement. The major stipu- 
lation of the law is only that the retirement plan 
must not favor any group of employees in the 
corporation. 
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AVMA president, Dr. Mark L. Morris, reviewed his 

presidential address, ‘The Blueprint for Action,”’ 

with the secretaries, and discussed in detail some 
of his statements in the address. 


Board of Governors Meets in Chicago 


A hep Selective Service, refugee Cuban veter- 


inarians, liability insurance, and district 
meetings were on the agenda when the 
AVMA Board of Governors met in Chicago 
November 3. 

The Board discussed the recent call to 
local draft boards by Selective Service for 
67 veterinarians to report in November. The 
call is in addition to the regular call for ap- 
proximately 100 veterinarians to be taken in 
June to replace those who have completed 
their service. The following day, at the an- 
nual meeting of constituent association sec- 
retaries, the Board told the secretaries that 
the best way to avoid disruption of veteri- 
nary service in a community is to work 
closely with the veterinarian on the State 
Advisory Committee to Selective Service. A 
current list of these veterinarians is being 
sent to all constituent associations. 

At their meeting, the Board of Governors 
also extended recognition to the Cuban Vet- 
erinary Medical Association in Exile, the 
newly formed association of refugee Cuban 
veterinarians, as officially representing that 
group. 

The Board requested that the AVMA staff, 
in neetnamacth with the Association’s insur- 


¢ 


ance consultants, conduct a study to evaluate 

the AVMA professional liability insurance, 
and to recommend ways in which it could be 
expanded and strengthened. 

To establish a closer liaison between AV- 
MA Executive Board members and con- 
stituent associations, the Board of Governors 
set dates and selected meeting sites for four 
Executive Board districts. At these district 
meetings, state secretaries, delegates, alter- 
nate delegates, and other members of con- 
stituent association executive committees 
will appraise the status of organized veteri- 
nary medicine in 18 of the 50 states. Here’s 
where the meetings will be held: 

District X, Los Angeles, Nov. 
District X represents Arizona, 
Hawaii, and Nevada. 

District V, Milwaukee, Jan. 14, 1962. Dis- 
trict V represents Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin. 

District IX, Salt Lake City, Jan. 26, 1962. 
District IX represents Colorado, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

District IV, Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1962. 
District IV represents Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, and West ieee 
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Cuban Veterinarians Seek Lay _ 
Employment 


About 40 Cuban veterinarians, who fled 
to the United States from Cuba, are now 
faced with problems of supporting them- 
selves and their families. These veterinarians 
cannot become licensed veterinarians in the 
United States because they did not graduate 
from veterinary schools recognized by state 
examining boards. 


> 


Dr. Gonzales Mayo Dr. Fic Sancher- 
Escoto 


Under the direction of Dr. Fico Sanchez- 
Escoto and Dr. Gonzales Mayo, they have 
formed their own association called “The 
Cuban Veterinary Medical Association in 
Exile.” It is located at 10971 S.W. 58th Ter- 
race, Miami 43, Fla. At a recent AVMA 
Board of Governors meeting, this organiza- 
tion was recognized by AVMA as officially 
representing the refugee veterinarians. 

Working with the Cuban organization, the 
South Florida V.M.A. has been trying to 
place Cuban veterinarians in positions as 
technicians, nurses, interns, assistants, and 
kennelmen in veterinary hospitals. Because 
they want to remain a part of the veterinary 
profession, these veterinarians are accept- 
ing lay jobs in the veterinary field at lay 
salaries. Dr. Jack O. Knowles, AVMA Ex- 
ecutive Board chairman, pointed out to the 
Board of Governors, in discussing the prob- 
lem, that Cuban veterinarians employed by 
Florida practitioners have worked out “ex- 
tremely well.” 

Efforts are now being made to relocate the 
veterinarians that cannot be absorbed in the 
Miami area. Through the impetus of the 
South Florida association working with AV- 
MA Washington representative, Gen. J. A. 
McCallam, the federal government has said 
it would pay part of the relocation costs for 
these people. Veterinarians interested in em- 
ploying them can secure information sheets 
on their education, special qualifications, and 
ability to speak foreign languages by writ- 
ing to Dr. Harry V. Bice, Jr., Turnpike 


Animal Clinic, 2460 State Service Rd., Opa 
Locka, Fla. 

The South Florida association, again work- 
ing with Gen. McCallam, has also secured 
the assistance of the federal government in 
teaching the English language to these Cu- 
bans so that they can more quickly become 
a functioning part of society in the United 
States. An accelerated language course was 
begun on November 14 in Miami. The Cu- 
bans are studying English five hours a day, 
five days a week. As part of this program, 
the government has also promised to con- 
tribute to the support of the Cubans until 
employment can be found for them. 4 
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Veterinary Classification and Salary 
Changes Reported by USDA 

Recent changes in the civil service clas- 
sification standards for veterinarian positions 
in the federal service now permit the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of USDA to em- 
ploy regulatory veterinarians with one year 
or more experience at a salary rate of $7,560 
per annum (grade GS-11). Previously the 
hiring rate for veterinarians, experienced or 
not, was $6,435 per annum (grade GS-9). 

Graduate veterinarians of approved vet- 
erinary colleges who do not have a year’s 
experience are appointed at the GS-9 grade 
salary of $6,435 per annum, but may be pro- 
moted to the higher rate as soon as they 
have obtained the necessary experience. 

This change in classification and salary 
levels was given impetus by the AVMA. At 
the 1960 AVMA convention in Denver, a 
resolution adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates directed the Association to request the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission to conduct a 
complete occupational study and survey of 
veterinary pos‘tions in the USDA and other 
governmental agencies. The new plan, some- 
what a compromise of the original AVMA 
request for a higher classification and pay 
scale for veterinarians, stems from that res- 
olution. 

Under the new scale, in addition to the 
base salary of $630 per month being offered 
experienced veterinarians, the federal vet- 
erinarian gets vacation leave with pay, sick 
leave if he needs it, and many other fringe 
benefits such as health insurance, life in- 
surance, and retirement plans. According to 
figures recently issued by the U. S. Civil 
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Service Commission, these fringe benefits 


amount to approximately 20% additional 


= salary. 


It is essential that veterinarians be con- 


-¥ tinually added to the present force of 1,500 


past four years: 


federal veterinarians to meet expanding pro- 
gram needs and to fill vacancies created 
through normal turnover. The need for ad- 


_ ditional veterinarians is particularly acute 


q 


in the federal meat inspection program at — 


this time. 


Qualified veterinarians interested in fed- _ 
eral employment are urged to contact the 
Personnel Division, Agricultural Research | 
Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C., or they | 
may contact the nearest federal veterinarian 
in charge of meat inspection or of livestock 


disease control and > eradication activities in 
their vicinity. 


Veterinary School Enrollment Exceeds 4,000 


Student enrollment at the schools and col- 
leges of veterinary medicine in the United 
States and Canada has reached an all-time 
high of 4,008. 

Last year, the total enrollment at the 20 
U.S. and Canadian veterinary schools was 
3,832. Here are the enrollment figures for the 


1958-1959 
1959-1960 3,778 
1960-1961 3,832 
1961-1962 4,008 
There are 1,104 freshmen veterinary stu- 


3,751 


am at the 20 schools. This is another high 


Of the 1,104 freshmen veterinary students, 


55 have had five years, 214 have had four, 


Auburn University 


and 301 have had three years of preprofes- 
sional work; 443 have had two years of pre- 


professional work except for a few applicants Ni i 


to Canadian schools who entered without 


two years of preprofessional work because _ 
they satisfied specific entrance requirements. _ 


A total of 210 first-year students have ad- | a 


vance degrees—197 have B.S. or B.A. de-— 


grees and 13 have M.S. or M.A. degrees. 
One first-year student holds a B.C.E. degree. 
Veterinarians engaged in graduate studies 
at veterinary schools total 403. Last year, 
there were 354 veterinarians doing graduate 
work; the year before, there were 288; and 
11 years ago there were only about 130. 
There are 157 women enrolled in veteri- 
nary colleges—62 first-year students, 40 sec- 
ond-year students, 34 third-year students, 
and 21 fourth-year year students. Five 
women are performing graduate work. 


4th 
Year 


3rd 
Year 


California, University of .. 
Colorado State University 
Cornell University 
Georgia, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Iowa State University 
Kansas State University 
Michigan State University ........... 
Minnesota, University of ... 


_ Missouri, University of 


_ Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 


Purdue University 


rf 


Pennsylvania, University of . 


Quebec School of Veterinary Medicine*® .... 


Texas, A. & M. College of 
Tuskegee Institute 


Washington State University 


45 


TAL . 


*There are 44 fifth year students at Ontario. 


**There are 30 students in pre-veterinary courses at Quebec. : 
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Veterinary Student Enrollment for Academic Year 1961-1962 

§chools Year Year 1962 1961 Special uate 

49 50 197 195 3 

69 65 60 62 256 260 22 

60 56 54 57 227 227 10 17 

6 39 31 34 150 152 44 

62 57 62 244 (255 3 

60 63 59 250 257 1 

58 46 56 224 236 

35 46 34 169 172 7 64 

67 69 67 276 1 19 
34 41 31 154 152 3 
75 76 69 57 277 234 

50 46 44 201 196 1 

28 29 19 27 103 101 

66 58 52 51 227 221 2 

16 9 17 68 58 

50 46 47 43 188 186 14 

. 1,104 979 916 903 4,008 3,832 33 403 


State of Residence—First-Year Students 
(Number from Each State and Province) 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CORNELL 
GEORGIA 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PURDUE 
TEXAS A & M 
TUSKEGEE 
WASHINGTON 
TOTAL 


KANSAS 


IOWA 


ILLINOIS 


AUBURN 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California ....... 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ............. 
Dist. of Col 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 


ww 


ve 


lowa . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

aine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nebraska 
Nevada ............... 
New Hampshi 
New Jersey ........ 
New Mexico 
New York .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota .. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania ... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota .... 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ....... 


Province 


Manitoba . 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia .... 
Ontario 
Prince Edward Isle 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 


: 


TOTALS 58 52 69 46 63 68 64 54 30 73 48 75 61 49 28 66 25 50 1,104 


*Foreign students at California—i from Ethiopia; at lowa—1 Hong Kong, 1 from the United Kingdom, 2 from Ghana, 1 
from Guatemala, 1 from Israel; at Michigan—2 from Nigeria, from British Guiana, 1 from the United States; at Quebec—4 
2 from Puerto Rico; at Cornell—2 from Nigeria; at Ohio—1 from France; at Tuskegee—1 from Haiti, 3 from the West In- 

dies, 1 from Africa, 1 from South America. 
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USDA Student Trainee Applications 
Accepted 


An examination announcement has re- 
cently been issued by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission for junior year veterinary stu- 
dents wishing to work next summer as a 
student trainee for USDA on a GS-7 level 
at $5,355 per annum. 

A major change has been made in the ex- 
amining process this year. Previously a 
written test was required. The new exami- 
nation announcement provides that appli- 
cants merely complete the “Application for 
Federal Employment” (SF-57) and a brief 
index card form (Form 5000-ABC) and mail 
these forms and a list of their college 
courses to the Board of Civil Service Ex- 
aminers, USDA, Washington, D.C. 

Arrangements have been made by USDA 
to have veterinary contact representatives 
distribute copies of this examination an- 
nouncement and other pertinent material to 
junior students in all U.S. veterinary schools. 

Last summer more than 125 veterinary 
trainees were employed by the USDA Agri- 
cultural Research Service in various activi- 


Veterinary Medicine Week Observed 
in Kansas 


The week of October 22 to 28 was pro- 
claimed “Veterinary Medicine Week” in 
Kansas by Gov. John Anderson, Jr. 

In the proclamation, Governor Anderson 
called it “reassuring and gratifying” that 
the veterinary profession is “exceptionally 
trained and prepared to alleviate the pain 
of animals, guard the health of livestock 
against epizootics, prevent the spread of ani- 
mal diseases to man, and ensure supplies of 
edible animal food and food products for the 
health and well being of man.” 

He noted that these activities are impor- 
tant to the peacetime needs of the popula- 
tion and, especially, to the armed forces. 

One of the highlights of the veterinary 
week observance in Kansas was the annual 
open house of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at Kansas State University on Oc- 
tober 28. 

Among exhibits shown at the open house 


was a display in the small aniral section of 
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Shown with Kansas’ Governor John Anderson, Jr., 
as he signs the veterinary medicine week procia- 
mation are (left to right): Charles Lingle, senior 
at the veterinary school; Tom Knappenberger, 
chairman of the open house; Governor Anderson; 
and Dr. E. —. Leasure, dean of the school and im- 
mediate past-president of the AVMA. 


the Veterinary Medicine Clinic showing the 
care a dog should receive from birth until it 
is 6 months old. The exhibit also showed the 
nourishment needed by a dog in all stages 
of life, and the many different types of 
cancer an older dog may acquire. 

A radiograph of a living heart under nor- 
mal and abnormal conditions was also 
shown. A radiopaque substance was injected 
into the heart so that spectators could see on 
the radiograph the movement of blood 
through the heart. 


California Veterinarians To 
Perform Cancer Research 


California veterinarians will join state 
Department of Public Health officials in a 
$3.5 million cancer field research program 
this fall. 

The five-year project, financed by the 
National Cancer Institute, will be the most 
comprehensive field investigation of cancer 
ever undertaken by a state agency. Its pur- 
pose will be to discover the nature of cancer 
in animals and man. 

Veterinarians will work closely with state 
public health field technicians investigating 
cancerous tissue found in dogs, cats, and 
some species of birds. Particular emphasis 
on field research will take place in Alameda 


and Contra Costa counties. All field speci- 
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mens will be sent to the Cancer Field Re- 
search Center at Berkeley for analysis. 
Cancer investigations during the five-year 
project will center around four primary 
areas: human cancer epidemiology to deter- 
mine personal characteristics and environ- 
mental conditions which may distinguish 
cancer patients from healthy individuals; 
viral studies, a continuation of attempts to 
isolate cancer agents in animal and human 
tissues; epizootiologic approach—a study of 
cancer in dogs, cats, parakeets, and of leu- 
kemia in dairy cattle and wild animals; and 
physical-chemical environmental studies. 
The new cancer field research program 
will supplement work now being conducted 
in several research centers throughout the 


Attendance at 
New England Meeting 

A record-breaking attendance of nearly 
450 members and guests was drawn to the 
meeting of the New England V.M.A. Octo- 
ber 1-4 at Poland Spring, Maine. 

There were 21 speakers on the four-day 
program which was rounded out to give 
equal attention to large and small animal 
veterinary medical subjects and regulatery 
veterinary medicine. Some of the speakers 
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and their subjects were: Dr. Lester Barto 
(UP ’30), president of the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association, who discussed 
“Modernizing the Surgery Department;” 
Dr. William I. Gay (COR ’50), Bethesda, 
Md., “The Evaluation of Canine Hip Pros- 
theses;” Dr. Jean Holzworth (COR ’50), 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, “Re- 
spiratory Diseases of the Young Cat;” Dr. 
D. C. Blood, B.V.Sc., “The Diseases of the 
Respiratory Tract of Cattle;’ Dr. Edwin 
Churchill (UP ’41), “New Developments 
in Equine Practice;” and Dr. A. F. Ranney 
(COR ’32), chief staff officer, Tuberculosis 
Eradication, Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, USDA. Dr. Dan Anderson (TEX 
38), president-elect of AVMA, spoke at 
a banquet session of the meeting. 

Officers installed at the meeting are: Drs. 
John MacIntosh (COR ’28), Kensington, 
Conn., president; Edward Treat (OSU 733), 
Manchester, Vt., president-elect; Lewis B. 
Denton (COR ’32), Houlton, Maine, vice- 
president; Warren Comstock (USC ’26), 
Clayton, R.I., vice-president; George C. 
Cilley, Jr. (ONT ’26), Concord, N.H., vice- 
president; Fred G. Ruder, Jr. (UP ’48), 
Amherst, Mass., vice-president; David 
Hopkins (COR ’30), Brattleboro, Vt., vice- 
president; Ernest H. Patchen (OSU ’23), 
Milford, Conn., vice-president; and C. 
Lawrence Blakely (UP ’33), Boston, Mass., 


secretary-treasurer. 


Shown before ibe AVMA 
exhibit which was dis- 
played at the meeting of 
the New England V.M.A. 
are (left to right): Drs. 
Lewis B. Denton, past- 
president of the New 
England V.M.A.; Lester 
Barto, president of the 
American Animal Hospi- 
tal Association; and Dan 
Anderson, president-elect 
of the AVMA, 
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The Kansas V.M.A. has announced that it 
will again award a scholarship in veterinary 
medicine to a young person interested in a 
veterinary career. The association has been 
awarding such scholarships for the past few 
years. 

The association also announced the ap- 
pointment of John D. Kirkland, Herington, 
as assistant to the executive secretary. Mr. 
Kirkland will handle information and edu- 
cation programs for the association. The ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Kansas V.M.A. is 
Dr. M. W. Osburn (ISU ’34), Manhattan. 
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New Zealand To Open Veterinary 
School 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand has 
announced that a veterinary school will be 
established at Massey College, Palmerston 
North. New Zealand veterinary students 
have previously been trained in Australia. 
It is hoped that the opening of, the veteri- 
nary school there will help overcome the 
country’s shortage of veterinarians. 


Physician adresses Oregon 
V.M.A. Meeting 


To emphasize the era of increased cooper- 
ation between physicians and veterinarians, 
the Oregon V.M.A. invited the president of 
the Oregon State Medical Society to be the 
major speaker at its September fall clinic 
in Corvallis, Ore. 

Dr. Blair Henningsgaard told veterinar- 
ians at the clinic that the new liaison be- 
tween the Oregon V.M.A. and the Oregon 
State Medical Society opened up many op- 
portunities for greater service in protecting 
the public health. He also spoke of the med- 
ical profession’s concern about the threat of 
socialized medicine as represented by the 
King-Anderson Bill in Congress. 

Another highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of the association’s first Award 
of Merit for Distinguished Research to Dr. 
O. H. Muth (MSU ’29), Corvallis, Ore., for 
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Highlights of the annual fall convention of the 
Oregon V.M.A. included an address by Dr. Biair 
Henningsgaard (standing left), president of the 
Oregon State Medical Society, and the presenta- 
tion of the first Oregon V.M.A. Award of Merit to 
Or. O. H. Muth (standing right). Others shown are 
Dr. J. C. Miller (seated) and Dr. Ray Storey, Ore- 
gon V.M.A. president. 


his efforts as senior member of a research 
team which discovered the use of selenium 
in treatment of white muscle disease. 

A program of stepped-up career recruit- 
ment activity and a program of the associa- 
tion’s auxiliary for a conti: 1ing fund-rais- 
ing campaign for postgrauuate research in 
veterinary medicine were approved at the 
clinic. 

Dr. A. P. Schneider (WSU ’38), Boise, 
Idaho, president of the U.S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Association, who spoke at the meeting, 
alerted veterinarians to the increasing dan- 
ger of exotic diseases affecting horses, cat- 
tle, and swine. 


New Appointments at Quebec 
Veterinary School Announced 


Two new appointments have recently been 
announced by the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of the Province of Quebec, Saint 
Hyacinthe. 

Dr. Rene Pelletier (MON ’45) has been 
named chief of the clinics and member of 
the school council succeeding Dr. L. A. 
Gendreau, who resigned recently. Dr. Pel- 
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tation in Saint Hyacinthe after receiving his 
veterinary degree and in 1947 entered pri- 
vate practice. When the veterinary medical 
school was established in Saint Hyacinthe, 
he accepted the position of professor and 
clinician, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 

Dr. Henri Paul Girouard (MON ’52) has 
been named clinician of the large animal 
hospital at the school. He has been in pri- 
vate practice since receiving his veterinary 


University of Illinois Appoints 
Three to Zoonoses Center 

The College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has recently announced 
the appointments of Dr. Leroy Fothergill, 
Dr. Shyamal Sinha, and Professor Harold 
Hannah to the Illinois Center for Zoonoses 
Research. 


Prof. Harold 
Hannah 


Dr. Leroy 
Fothergill 


Dr. Shyamal 
Sinha 


Dr. Fothergill, an authority in epidemi- 
ology, has been named associate director of 
the Center for Zoonoses Research. He re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1929 and taught there until he 
became head of the Department of Epidemi- 
ology at the Naval Medical School in Be- 
thesda, Md., in 1941. 

In addition to his appointment with the 
Zoonoses Research Center, Dr. Fothergill is 
scientific advisor to the commanding officer 
of the U.S. Army Chemical Corps Biological 
Laboratories at Fort Detrick, Md. He re- 
cently received the Army’s Outstanding 
Performance Award for his work. 

Dr. Sinha (PHI ’50) has been appointed 
senior member of the Center for Zoonoses 
Research. Dr. Sinha came to the United 
States from India and attended the Univer- 


rked with the Department of Sani- 


sity of Wisconsin where he earned his M.S. 


and Ph.D. degrees in veterinary medicine. 
He served as a director of a regional diag- 
nostic laboratory, and later as director of 
biological research at Jensen-Salsbery Lab- 
oratories, Inc., before joining the University 
of Illinois faculty. 

Professor Hannah has accepted appoint- 
ment as half-time professor of veterinary 
medical law in the College of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

After receiving his B.S. degree in agricul- 
ture and his LL.B. from the University of 
Illinois in 1935, he served in various capaci- 
ties at the College of Agriculture until 1941. 
He then entered military service for four 
years. 

Upon his return to the University of Illi- 
nois, Professor Hannah taught courses in 
agricultural law and, in 1954, he became as- 
sociate dean of the College of Agriculture. 
He then went to India and worked with 
other educators in planning the Uttar 
Pradesh Agricultural University in Northern 
India. When he returned in 1957, he con- 
tinued his duties as associate dean until 
1959. At present, he is professor of agricul- 
tural law and veterinary medical law. 


Dr. L. C. Murphy Joins Virology 
Research Resources Branch, PHS 


Dr. Leslie C. Murphy (WSU ’39), formerly 
chief, Branch IV, VR Division, Biological 
Laboratories and staff veterinarian, Fort 
Detrick, Md., has been appointed to the staff 
of the new Virology Research Resources 
Branch of the Public Health Service’s Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Murphy, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Veterinary Corps, has been assigned by the 
Army to the Institute for three years. He will 
assist Dr. Robert Holdenreid in directing a 
program to develop experimental animals 
whose viral and genetic components are 
known, and special housing facilities for 
these animals that will prevent viral con- 
tamination. Initial contracts have been 
awarded for the production of virus-defined 
mice and for identification reagents for the 
mouse viruses. Steps will be taken to make 
primates available for virus-cancer research. 

Dr. Murphy joined the Veterinary Corps, 
US. Army, in 1940. In addition to his tour 
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of duty at Fort Detrick, ie — at such 
posts as Fort Benning, Ga., Ninth Service 
Command Laboratory, Hawaii, and Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. In 1949-1950 he was 
assigned for one year to the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research in New York. 
From 1953 to 1958 he served at various times 
as chief of Veterinary Virology and Bacteri- 
ology Departments, Walter Reed Army In- 
stitute of Research, Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Murphy is currently serving as co- 
chairman of the AVMA Section on Public 
Health. 


Brucellosis Exhibit Shown at Two 
Kansas Fairs 


The Kansas State V.M.A. in cooperation 
with Dr. David O. Manley (KSU ’41), chief 
veterinarian in charge of USDA Animal 
Disease Eradication activities in Kansas, 
presented an exhibit, “Rocketing Toward a 
Brucellosis Free U.S.A.,” at the Mid-Amer- 
ican Fair at Topeka, Kan., on September 
9 through 14, and at the Kansas State Fair 
at Hutchinson, Kan., on September 16 
through 21. 

The exhibit, loaned by the USDA, displayed 
the progress of the cooperative state-fed- 
eral brucellosis program in the United States 


This exhibit was shown 
by the Kansas State 
V.M.A. at two major 
Kansas fairs recently. It 
stressed market cattle 
testing, milk-ring test- 
ing, calfhood vaccina- 
tion, and sanitation. Lit- 
erature was distributed 
at the booth. 


dea 1954 up to the past few months. It 
emphasized market cattle testing, milk-ring 
testing, calfhood vaccination, and sanitation. 

Features added to the exhibit were a map 
of the counties in Kansas depicting the area 
modified certification program to date, and 
a portable projector for showing slides of 
sheep scabies. 

Circulars and bulletins were available and 
were picked up by the hundreds of fair visi- 
tors who stopped by the exhibit. 

This brucellosis exhibit was also shown 
at the Kansas State University Veterinary 
Medicine Open House, Oct. 28, 1961. 


Swine Diseases Discussed at 
Short Course 


A special short course on swine diseases 
was held recently at Tifton Station, Ga. It 
was sponsored by the Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station and the South Georgia V.M.A. 
Approximately 130 veterinarians attended. 

Attention at the short course was focused 
on hog cholera. Drs. Howard Dunne (ISU 
’41), University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
William L. Sippel (UP ’40), Kissimmee, Fla., 
outlined the problems of diagnosis and con- 
trol of the disease. 
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Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Lister A. Burkey (OSU ’14), 69, Sugar 
Creek, Ohio, died of cancer May 4, 1961. 
Dr. Burkey was a general practitioner. 


Thomas Childs (ONT °15), 73, Calgary, 
Alta., died Oct. 3, 1961. 

In 1946 Dr. Childs was appointed director 
general of the federal veterinary service in 
Canada. He controlled a nationwide disease 
testing program which reduced tuberculosis 
in livestock in Canada by 50%, and began 
the federal-provincial brucellosis control 
plan for the detection and prevention of the 
disease. In 1952 he helped coordinate efforts 
to control a foot-and-mouth disease epizootic 
in Canada. 

Dr. Childs served as president of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association in 1952. 


Birt E. Farley, 81, Exeter, Calif., died Oct. 
11, 1961. 


James C. Glenn (CVC ’07), 80, Independ- 
ence, Iowa, died Oct. 5, 1961. 

Although Dr. Glenn had retired from his 
general practice in Norway, Iowa, he was 
still active in federal poultry inspection 
work. He served as president of the Eastern 
Iowa V.M.A. in 1927 and later as president 
of the Iowa V.M.A. 


Willam M. Hickman (CIN ’18), 73, Coving- 
ton, Ky., died Oct. 17, 1961. 

Dr. Hickman was a small animal practi- 
tioner. 


Maughon (AUB ’51), 39, Sparta, 
Tenn., died Oct. 17, 1961. 
Dr. Maughon was a general practitioner. 


¥Thomas J. Muxlow (KSU 54, died 
Sept. 21, 1961. 
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Dr. Muxlow was a federal veterinarian 
and practitioner in South St. Paul, Minn., 
since 1932. 


George W. Northstrum (MCK ’10), 74, 
Crystal Falls, Mich., died Oct. 12, 1961. 

Dr. Northstrum had practiced in Crystal 
Falls for 50 years. 


Ira Pope (UP ’11), 71, Elizabeth, NJ., 
died of a heart attack Aug. 23, 1961. 
Dr. Pope was a retired small animal prac- 
titioner, 
*Donald W. Pratt (ISU °43), 41, Red Oak, 
Iowa, died in May, 1961. 
Dr. Pratt was a small animal practitioner. 


*Harry B. Risley (COR ’09), 75, Bethle- 
hem, Conn., died July 11, 1961. 

He was known for his interest in horse 
ailments, and he served as a veterinarian at 
many harness horse tracks in the East for a 
number of years. He maintained a practice 
in Bethlehem with his son, Dr. Harry B. 
Risley, Jr. (COR ’41). 


Abram W. River (MCK ’09), Riceville, 
Iowa, died July 16, 1961. 


Roy W. Rutherford (KCV ‘10), 73, Dal- 
las, Texas, died April 28, 1961, from cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Dr. Rutherford retired in 1956. He had 
been active in practice and health depart- 
ment work. 


*John E. Sawyer (COR ’40), Windsor, Vt., 
died June 9, 1961, of a coronary condition. 


Burg Waddill (COL ’25), 63, Monroe, La., 
died Sept. 9, 1961. 

Dr. Waddill was veterinarian for the Fair 
Grounds race track in New Orleans for 22 
years and was also a small animal practition- 
er there. 
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*Based on 610 cases in the files of the Veterinary 
__ Medical Department, Schering Corporation. 
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“prognosis: 

inflammation, itching, discomfort usually 
relieved in hours 


v¥ acute cases generally clear in 3-5 days / j 


troublesome chronic cases clear usually in 
two weeks and, in most cases, are controlled 
with low-dosage therapy 


v pets promptly calm down, stop scratching and 
regain appetites 


v dropper bottle assures ease of administration 
and convenience for follow-up home use 


_... provides a full measure of control in acute or chronic otitis externa of 
and cats 
/_ BACTERIOSTATIC: nitrofurathiazide, a new Schering compound, exhibits anti- 
_ microbial activity against both gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria 


_ FUNGISTATIC: the antifungal activity of griseofulvin and undecylenic acid against 
a _ pathogenic fungi of the microsporon and trichophyton species is well documented 


ANTI-INFLAMMATORY: dexamethasone, the corticosteroid with greatly enhanced 
anti-inflammatory activity, reduces inflammation and erythema of the infected 


a ear canal 
me _ TOPICAL ANESTHETIC: tetracaine hydrochloride acts promptly to minimize pain iy 
sensations 
AN EXCELLENT DISPENSING ITEM 
_ packaging: FULVIDEX® Otic Suspension Veterinary, 25 cc. dropper bottle, carton _ 
a of 12; 1 pint bottle, box of 1. Py 3 
For complete details, consult latest Schering literature available : 
from your Schering Representative or Veterinary Medical Department, 
Schering Corporation, Union, New Jersey. q 
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Dairy herds in confinement, off succulent pastures and without the benefit of plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine are subject to nutritional disorders and lowered production. To be sure your clients 
herds are receiving an ample supply of essential minerals, calcium, phosphorus and vitamins, 
prescribe VPC Via-D-Mineral in their daily feed ration. A program endorsed by many prominent 
veterinarians is the year-round feeding of VPC Via-D, plus the feeding of VPC Rib-Ad No. 2 


to the dam 60 days before and after parturition and to the calf the first few weeks after weaning. — 


Via-D-Mineral Supplement is extra potent with 100,000 U.S.P. units of 
Vitamin D2, plus 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A per pound. In addi- 
tion Via-D-Mineral provides 30.0% Calcium, 5.0% Phosphorus, .0625% 

lodine, plus these essential trace elements in their proper amounts: Lilsmnineral 


; Iron... Copper... Cobalt... Zinc... Manganese and Potassium. SUPPLEMENTS 
VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


VPC SUPPLEMENTS ARE PRESCRIBED & DISPENSED BY MORE THAN 10,000 DOCTORS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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COCCI BOL-O-TABS 


Indicated in the treatment of Coccidiosis in 
cattle and sheep. Also as an astringent in 
cattle and sheep. 


use 5- 


Each Bol-O-Tab Contains: 


(Elemental Arsenic 2.35 gr.) 
Sodium Sulfacetamide .............-. 20 gr. 
Sodium Sulfabenzamide .........4.... 20 gr. 
30 gr. 
Warning: Discontinue Caution: Sulfonamides may cause severe toxic re- 


days before actions and irreparable damage if blood levels be- 
slaughter to allow come too high. Constant s gone of animal is 
elimination of arsenic 

from edible tissue. 


use if toxic 


during tr 
symptoms appear. 


U-TRIP BOL-O-TABS 


A Proteolytic Enzyme compounded in 
a special base. Indicated in treating 
conditions of retained placenta and asan 
— for dissolution of Necrotic 


Packed 20 Bol-O-Tabs in a jar. 

Each Bol-O-Tab Contains: 
Sodium Perborate........... 48 gr. 


Certified Color 


1721 Baltimore Ave., 
LABORATORIES Kansas City 8, Mo. 
CORP. 


BioLoGics 


Affiliated Serving the G. aduate Veterinarian exclusively 


BSP with KREMONATE 
BOL-O-TAB JR. 


Indicated in the treatment of diarrhea in 
young animals caused by Salmonella, 
Shigella, Pasteurella or E. Coli Organisms. 
Packed six in a dispensing plastic container— 
12 containers in a handy carton. 


Each Bol-O-Tab Contains: 


Bismuth Subsalicylate U.S.P. 
Phenyi SalicylateN.F. ........ 3 gr. 
Zinc Sulfocarbolates N.F. ....... 1% gr. 
Thiamine Mononitrate U.S.P....... 45 mg. 

Rubus (Blackberry Root). ........ 
Ginger (as Spicolate) .......... 79 


Potassium Guaiacol Sulfonate N.F.. . . 


...80 convenient to administer 
Aa An ideal form for easier dosing . . . eliminates mixing and measuring : 
% 
| | 
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save 48 hours — 
milk production with 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofurazone Solution Veterinary 


in bovine mastitis 


Milk need be discarded for only 24 hours after the last mastitis treatment with 
Furacin Solution Veterinary. In contrast, at least 3 days must elapse after the 
last treatment with penicillin before the milk is marketable. Thus two days of 
milk production are saved with Furacin Solution Veterinary. 


2 


Prompt recovery Furacin helps to eradicate causative organisms often resistant 
to other agents e clinical signs usually clear promptly, milk production rapidly 
returns to normal e effective in milk, pus, blood and serum 


Furacin Solution Veterinary Squeejet® Economical, ready-to-use disposable 
dispenser containing Furacin 0.2% in a water-miscible base. 

Supplied: Squeejet of 30 cc., box of 12; pint and gallon bottles. 

Warning: Milk from cows treated with Furacin Solution Veterinary should be 
discarded or used for purposes other than for human consumption for at least 
24 hours after the last treatment. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor./References and 


reprints on request. aN 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, nev. (Ga) 
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DOGS INFECTED WITH ANCYLOSTOMA 


LABORATORY TRIALS 


NFECTED WITH UNCINARIA STENOCAPHALA 


Dose D.N.P. 
milligrams Worms 
per pound Eggs per gram feces at Per cent 

body weight | Pretreatment Post Necropsy | Reduction 
2100 0 0 100 
3100 0 0 100 
8200 0 0 100 
2100 0 0 100 
2300 0 4 dead 100 
1800 0 8 dead 100 
2900 41 0 


Dose D.N.P. 
milligrams Worms 
per pound Eggs per gram feces at Per cent 
body weight | Pretreatment Post Necropsy Reduction 
3.4 7 0 0 100 
4.5 11 0 0 100 
0 8 12 35 0 
DOGS INFECTED WITH ANCYLOSTOMA CANINUM 
Range Eggs Worms 
Number | Mg. D.N.P. per gram feces at Per cent 
dogs |per pound | Pretreatment Post Necropsy Reduction 
2 1.1 44-46 10-13 21-41 9-55 
10 2.3 29-29 0-1 0-12 84-100 
9 3.4 29-73 0-2 0-1 97-100 
2 45 33-35 0 0 100 
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D.N.P.® Disopheno) Parenteral 
3.5% is a sterile solution contain- 
_ ing 35 mg., Disophenol per c.c. 


3 It is highly effective for the 
q treatment of dogs infested with 
hookworms, including Ancylos- 

toma caninum, A. braziliense and 
Uncinara stenocephala. 


Treatment 

Special pretreatment or post- 
treatment handling of patients is 
not required. D.N.P. has been 
shown to be safe at recommended 
dosage by clinical trials in dogs 
of all ages, including day-old 
puppies. 

A single subcutaneous injec- 
tion of D.N.P. usually results in 
a 100 per cent kill of adult hook- 
worms. Dosage is 0.1 c.c. per 
pound of body weight. D.N.P. is 


D.N.P. Disophenol Parenteral 3.5% 


is available singly in 10-c.c. vials, 
or in 12-vial packages. i 


be made because of the possi- 
bility of re-infestation. 

It is also desirable to use sup- 
portive therapy in puppies with 
severe anemia resulting from 
heavy hookworm infestation. 


Field trials 
Veterinarians have reported on 
the treatment of 671 dogs with 
D.N.P. These dogs weighed one- 
half to 112 pounds, ranged in age 
from 2 days to 13 years and in- 
cluded pregnant bitches. No 
reactions from D.N.P. were re- 
ported. Veterinarians reported 
that 88.2% of 671 dogs, treated - 
with one subcutaneous dose of 
D.N.P., were free of hookworm 
eggs and 10% showed significant 
reduction of hookworm eggs on 
posttreatment fecal examination. 


___ primarily effective against adult 
hookworms. 
Precautions 
_Do not repeat treatment within 
days. A fecal examination 

_ should be made two to four weeks 
following initial treatment. Peri- 

_ odic fecal examinations should 


Laboratory trials 
The results of four laboratory 
trials with D.N.P. are shown at 
the left. Veterinary Professional 
Service Department, American 
Cyanamid Company, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


D.N.P. DISOPHENOL 
PARENTERAL 3.5% 
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“Beef 
Up” 
YOUR DOG 


with 


If you are reading this maga- 
zine, it’s safe to conclude 
that you are concerned with 
the welfare of dogs—both per- 
sonally and professionally. 


Swift’s staff of Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
share your interest in the good 
health of dogs. You can trust 
their concern, their care, their 
sense of responsibility for your 
dogs’ nutrition to be as sincere 
as your own. That is why you 
can feed or recommend any 
type of Pard, with confidence. 


LIKE YOU... 


Pard 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
Ib. bags and smaller 
sizes. Mixes quickly and 
eleanly. 


A dog instinctively prefers 
foods which have liberal quan- 
tities of animal proteins, and 
every Pard product supplies— 
in just the right ratio—all the 
nutrients dogs need. As you 
know only too well, just one 
amino acid deficiency can cause 
the failure of the entire diet. 
All Pard products— whether 
canned or dry—contain all ten 
of the essential amino acids. 


The meat meal, soy, fish, and 
milk by-products used in Pard 


YEAR 


Crunchers are the richest nat- 
ural sources of the amino acids 
required by dogs. 


In canned Pard—regular or 
with Beef Gravy—the meat 
used is beef, together with beef 
by-products—supplemented, 
of course, with soy grits, cereal, 
yeast and minerals for protein 
balance, carbohydrate energy, 
vitamins and minerals. That’s 
why we say “beef up” your dog 
diets with Pard—high in meat 
protein. 


SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 7 


Variety—alternate reg- 
vlor Pard and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


=F DIETS 

g high i 
... high in Meat Protein 
Wi | NOW two kinds : 
and recommend PARD products with confidence. 


Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out 
by 9 A.M....it arrives the same day ! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 


Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway... right to 
the center of town. Greyhound travels over a million 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to 
so many places—so often. 


You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular 

Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package 

Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven 

days a week...including weekends and holidays. 

What’s more, you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid 
or open a charge account. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 
Dept. M-24 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, lilinois 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on Greyhound 


Package Express service ...including rates and routes. We 
understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


ZONE___STATE 


J 


IT’S THERE IN HOURS...AND COSTS YOU LESS! 
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dinydrostreptomycin 


Dihydrostreptomycin sul- 
fate, 250 mg. per cc. Indi- 
cated for diseases caused 
by such gram-positive and 
-negative bacterial species as: 


Corynebacterium pyogenes 
Micrococcus pyogenes 

var. aureus 
Eschericnia coli 
Pasteurella septica 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae 
Salmonella species 


Also effective in controlling 
secondary infections ac- 
companying viral diseases. 


WARNING: Not for use in animals 
producing milk, since this will 
result in contamination of the milk. 


ne penicillin g 


Benzathine penicillin G, 
150,000 units per cc. Sup- 
plies prolonged blood levels 
in cattle, sheep, swine, dogs 
and turkeys. In adequate 
levels is effective against 
most strains of streptococci, 
staphylococci, corynebac- 
teria, leptospira, Bacillus 
anthracis, and Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae. 


Procaine penicillin G, 
150,000 units percc. Rapid- 
ly absorbed. Produces high- 
er initial levels during the 
first 12 to 24 hours. 


An aqueous suspension for intramuscular injection only. 
Recommended dosages: Large animals, 2 cc. per 150 Ib. 
bodyweight; dogs, 1 cc. per 10 Ib.; poultry, 0.5 cc. per 
5 Ib. Follow directions in package insert. 50 cc. vial. 


fora wider spectrum 
25 | 
long acting benzathi 
| 
rapidly absorbed Procaine penicilling 
; 
| 
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DIAGNOSIS of bone tumors by their clinical 
and radiologic manifestations is often un- 
certain. Biopsy is occasionally hazardous, 
and the delay in obtaining a confirmatory 
histopathologic diagnosis may be undesir- 
able for the private practitioner. However, 
arteriography using injection of radio- 
paque contrast medium into a_ peripheral 
artery may serve as an additional aid in 
diagnosis of bone lesions, It permits dif- 
ferentiation of benign and malignant bone 
changes of the long bones and _ pelvis. 
Arteriography is not a substitute for a 
histopathologic diagnosis.‘* Arteriography 
was used as a diagnostic aid in 12 dogs 
and cats with bone lesions. Six cases are re- 
ported here. 

The injection of radiopaque contrast 
medium into an artery in an attempt to 
evaluate the vascular architecture of a 
bone tumor was first described in 1932.° 

The application of arteriography was 
later demonstrated in differentiating malig- 
nant from inflammatory bone lesions.‘ 
Since then, this technique has been used 
in man with increasing frequency as a 
clinical diagnostic 


From the Animal Medical Center, New York, N.Y. Dr. 
Imhoff is now a small animal practitioner, Foster Animal 
Hospital, Clifton, N. J.; Dr. Ewald is now a small animal 
practitioner in New York City. 
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OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Methods and Materials 


The patient is anesthetized. Either the medial sur- 
face of the humeroradial region or the proximal 
femoral region is prepared for surgical entry, since 
catheterization of the brachial or femoral artery is 
necessary. The brachial artery is isolated by blunt 
dissection after incising the skin just proximal to the 
humeroradial joint. At this point, the artery lies be- 
tween the biceps brachii muscle anteriorly and the 
distal end of the femur posteriorly.“ The femoral 
artery is exposed in the proximal femoral canal. In 
either location, the fascia is stripped from the artery 
for a distance of 3 to 4 em. and two lengths of silk 
suture material are placed under the vessel 2 cm. 
apart. Pressure is applied by traction on the silk 
loops to control the flow of blood. The vessel is 
longitudinally incised between the silk loops and a 
catheter is inserted. Polyethylene tubing (size pe 60 
to pe 120)* which has been sterilized in a quater- 
nary ammonium solution for 24 hours is used as the 
catheter. 

When the lesion is proximal to the vascular inci- 
sion, the catheter is passed proximally for a retro- 
grade injection. If the lesion is distal to the vascular 
incision, the catheter is passed distally for 2 cm. In 
the case of an intrapelvic tumor (Fig. 3), the cathe- 
ter is inserted into the femoral artery and then in- 
to the aorta. One silk loop is tied around the artery 
and the polyethylene tubing, without occluding the 
lumen of the catheter. The other silk loop is tied 
around the artery to stop the blood flow. A syringe is 
attached to the free end of the catheter for the in- 


*Clay-Adams, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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jection of the radiopaque contrast medium. The 
preferred contrast medium is diatrizoate sodium.* 
Cats and small dogs weighing less than 10 Ib. are 
given 3 cc.: dogs 10 to 40 Ib. 4 ee.: dogs over 40 
lb. 5 to 6 ce. The contrast medium is forcefully in- 
jected into the artery and a radiograph is taken im- 
mediately. A second radiograph is taken approxi- 
mately five seconds after the injection. The catheter 
is removed. the vessel is ligated, and the skin sutured. 
Permanent ligation of the vessel does not alter the 
function of the limb* because of rapid establishment 
of collateral circulation” 

The first’ radiograph demonstrates the arterial 
phase of the lesion: the second illustrates the ven- 
ous phase (Fig. 6 and 7). An automatic seriograph 


is not necessary for arteriography.’ One radiograph 
taken during the arterial filling of the lesion and one 
during the venous filling as described above are ade- 
quate to show any abnormalities. Both radiographs 
should be taken to demonstrate the rapid venous 
filling usually observed in the malignant tumor.” 


*Hypaque 50%, Winthrop Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 


Fig. 3—Radiograph of pelvis of cat with osteo- 
genic sarcoma (case 1). 


Fig. 4—Arteriogram (case 1) illustrates tortuosity 
tion of contrast medium. 


Fig. 1—Normal femoral arteriogram 
of dog. 


Fig. 2—Normal brachial arteriogram 
of cat. 
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Fig. 5——Radiograph (cat, case 2) of 
affected humerus with fibrosarcoma. 


Fig. 6—Brachial arteriogram (case 

2) taken immediately after injec- 

tion demonstrates concentration of 

contrast medium in terminal dilata- 
tions of vessels. 


Fig. 7—Arteriogram (case 2) taken 
seven seconds after injection. There 
is retention of contrast medium in 


the tumor area. 
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Fig. 8—Radiograph (dog, case 3) of 
left proximal humerus with osteogen- 
ic sarcoma. 
Fig. 9—Brachial arteriogram (case 
3) of left proximal humerus. There is 
increased vascularity and 


of vessels. é 


Case Reports 


Case male domestic cat, 7 
years old, had a large, firm swelling in the 
area of the right ilium and was paraplegic. 
A radiograph (Fig. 3) and an arteriogram 
(Fig. 4) showed an extensive osteolytic 
lesion involving the sixth and seventh lum- 
bar vertebrae, the sacrum, and the right 
ilium. Euthanasia was performed, and the 
histopathologic diagnosis was osteogenic 
sarcoma. 

Case 2.—-A male domestic cat, 9 years 
old, was lame in the left foreleg. A firm 
swelling was palpable in the shoulder area. 
A radiograph (Fig. 5) and an arteriogram 
(Fig. 6) showed osteolysis of the proximal 
humerus. Euthanasia was performed, and 
the histopathologic diagnosis was fibrosar- 
coma. 

Case 3.—A female Boxer, 61% years old, 
had been lame in the right foreleg after a 
fall two weeks prior to examination. No 
swelling was palpable, but pain was evident 
when pressure was applied in the shoulder 
area. After a radiograph (Fig. 8) and ar- 
teriogram (Fig. 9) were taken, euthanasia 
was performed. The histopathologic diag- 
nosis was osteogenic sarcoma. 

Case 4.—A male domestic cat, 8 years 
old, had a history of progressive swelling 
of the right tarsus after traumatic injury 
six weeks previously. A radiograph (Fig. 


Fig. 10—Radiograph (cat, case 4) of right tarsus. 
There is osteolysis of the tuber calcis. This is a 
case of fibrous dysplasia of bone. 


Fig. 11—Femoral 


orteriogram 

(case 4) demonstrates 

creased vascularity in the tu- 
mor area. 
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10) showed osteolysis of the tuber calcis. A 
femoral arteriogram (Fig. 11) indicated a 
malignant bone tumor, and euthanasia was 
performed. The histopathologic diagnosis 
was fibrous dysplasia of bone with many 
giant cells. 

Case 5.—A male Toy Poodle, 1 year 
old, had multiple bony enlargements on the 
bones of the limbs. The lesion studied by 
arteriogram (Fig. 12) involved the left dis- 
tal tibia. A biopsy of the lesion was taken. 
Histopathologic diagnosis was multiple en- 
chondroma. One year later, the size of these 
lesions had not changed noticeably. 

Case 6.——A male Miniature Poodle, & 
months old, was lame in the left foreleg, 
with pain in the carpus, for four weeks. 
A radiograph (Fig. 13) showed rarifica- 
tion of bone in the left carpus. A biopsy 
was not taken due to the possibility of 
trauma to the carpal area, but an arterio- 
gram (Fig. 14) was performed. A diagnosis 
of osteomyelitis was made by arteriography, 
and antibiotic therapy was instituted. Re- 
mission of clinical signs was obtained in 14 
days. 
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Fig. 12—In femoral arteriogram (dog, case 5), there is a normal arterial pattern with devi- 
ation of the main artery around the tumor. This is multiple enchondroma. 


Fig. 13—Radiograph (dog, case 6) demonstrates osteolysis of left carpus; the right carpus is 


Fig. 


normal. 


14—In brachial arteriogram (case 6), there is slight increase in vessels in the carpus 
but vascular architecture remains normal. 


Discussion 

It has been reported that minute perios- 
teal vessels assume the function of nutri- 
tion of long bones and that the nutrient 
artery is probably vestigial.‘° Circulation 
within normal bone cannot be demon- 
strated by conventional arteriography. 
Therefore, appearance in the arteriogram 
of any vessels leading to and entering bone 
‘an be considered as an indication of a 
disease process.'° By special arteriographic 
methods, it was demonstrated that flow of 
blood via the nutrient artery to the diaphy- 
sis of the tibia indicates that the vessel 
has some function in the nutrition of this 
bone. 

Arteriograms of malignant bone tumors 
show'' (1) an increase in vascularity to 
the affected area indicating newly formed 
(2) early venous return of the 
contrast medium suggesting arteriovenous 
shunts in the tumor (the veins proximal 
to the tumor are opacified before the veins 
distal to the tumor); (3) deviation and 
tortuosity of the main artery or branches 


vessels; 


: 

. 

° 

‘ 

are 
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in the vicinity of the tumor; (4) retention 
of radiopaque medium in the tumor area, 
and terminal dilatations of vessels especial- 
ly in the second radiograph taken during 
the venous phase. The “pathologic vessels” 
that pass through the malignant tumor are 
lined by tumor cells.'* Such vessels termin- 
ate in areas of necrotic tumor tissue, caus- 
ing “tumor lakes” that remain full of con- 
trast medium for long periods. There is no 
residual elasticity in the walls to aid expul- 
sion of the contrast medium. 

In contrast to malignant lesions, most 
benign tumors are relatively avascular.® 
The arteriographic appearance of the be- 
nign lesion is the same as the normal bone 
except for a mechanical displacement of the 
vessels by the bulk of the tumor. Malig- 
nant bone tumors may be distinguished 
from inflammatory lesions such as osteo- 
myelitis. Osteomyelitis is associated with 
simple hyperemia and the arterial pattern 
retains an orderly and regular arrange- 
ment with successive branches of gradu- 
ally decreasing diameter. The greater the 
activity of the tumor, the greater is the 
new formation of vessels and the more rap- 
id the filling of the veins.'® 

In the case of one bone lesion in a cat 
(Fig. 10 and 11), a diagnosis of malignant 
bone tumor was made by arteriography. 
Subsequent histopathologic diagnosis was 
fibrous dysplasia with giant cells. A re- 
markable increase in the size of the re- 
gional vessels occurred in this benign le- 
sion.” Most benign bone lesions retaining 
contrast medium have one thing in com- 
mon, giant cells.1! A benign bone lesion 
containing giant cells may, therefore, ap- 
pear similar to a malignant lesion on ar- 
teriography. 

In man, arteriography is of value in the 
following circumstances:'* (1) deciding if 
the lesion is malignant or benign, (2) de- 
fining the extent of the lesion before sur- 
gery or x-ray therapy, (3) determining the 
soft tissue involvement around the bone 
tumor, and (4) determining the onset of 
malignancy in a tumor previously thought 
to be benign. 

In animals, this technique has an added 
value in deciding whether to advise eutha- 
nasia. 

Arteriography has certain disadvantages: 
(1) the necessity of a general anesthetic, 
(2) inaccessibility of the main artery for 
catheterization due to anatomical distor- 
tion by the tumor, and (3) the character of 
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the tumor may not be distinguishable 


through arteriography. 


y and C 


Four types of bone lesions were used to 
illustrate the application of arteriography: 
3 malignant tumors, 1 benign tumor, 1 case 
of osteomyelitis, and 1 case of fibrous 
dysplasia of bone. 

Arteriography may be used as an aid to 
diagnosis of bone lesions, mainly to differ- 
entiate malignant from benign bone 
changes. However, histopathologic diag- 
nosis is still necessary to classify the tumor 
and to confirm the diagnosis. 
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Evaluation of a Cerumenolytic Agent 


for Small Animals _ 


Nyles Van Hoosen, D.V.M., and Howard E. Bean, D.V.M. 


OTITIS EXTERNA in small animals often 
is complicated by excessive or impacted 
cerumen. Removal of cerumen and _ ac- 
cumulated debris is necessary to permit 
ventilation and topical treatment. Removal 
itself is at times a therapeutic or pro- 
phylactic measure. Mechanical methods 
of cleaning the aural canal ofien require 
anesthesia of the animal and may result 
in additional trauma. 

The purpose of this report is to present 
a clinical evaluation of a cerumenolytic 
agent for effective yet rapid, painless, and 
atraumatic cleansing of excessive or im- 
pacted cerumen from the external auditory 
canal. 


Materials and Methods = 


A series of 201 small animals (141 dogs, 59 cats, 
and 1 rabbit) with clinical signs of otitis externa or 
excessive wax was treated with a cerumenolytic 
agent.* Where there was parasitic infestation or 
bacterial infection, this was adjuvant to therapy for 
the primary condition. Among the dogs, 25 breeds 
and combinations of breeds were represented (80 
males, 61 females, ages ranging from 10 days to 16 
years; 38 were 6 months old or less). Of the total, 
95 were droop-eared, 46 had erect or cropped ears. 
Among the droop-eared dogs, 47 were Poodles or 
other Spaniel breeds. Of the 59 cats (35 males, 24 
females), 50 were of domestic or mixed breeds, 4 
were Persian, and 5 Siamese. Their ranged 
from 4 weeks to 14 years; 9 were 3 months old or 


ages 


less. 

The cerumenolytic agent used was essentially simi- 
lar to one used by physicians for removing wax from 
human It contains 10% triethanolamine 
polypeptide oleate-condensate in propylene glycol 
with 0.5% chlorbutanol. The protein component of 
cerumen is softened and dispersed by the polypep- 


Dr. Van Hoosen, formerly large animal clinics instruc- 
tor at Washington State University, Pullman, is currently 
a general practitioner in Auburn, Wash; Dr. Bean is a 
general practitioner in Seattle, Wash. 

*Cerumenex-V, Drugs for Veterinary 
New York, N.Y. 
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tide linkage, whereas the oleate-condensate partially 
liquifies the lipid component. The plugs of earwax 
and waxy debris are thus softened and made water- 
miscible. They then are easily flushed out with wa- 
ter. The antibacterial agent (chlorbutanol) insures 
the sterility of the solution and minimizes the like- 
lihood of accidental contamination.” The medication 
has been reported effective for small animals in a 
preliminary clinical screening study.’ 

The cerumenolytic agent was instilled by dropper 
into the affected ears, which in cases were 
stoppered with cotton plugs for periods ranging from 
three to ten minutes to overnight. The amount in- 
stilled was sufficient to fill the available space in the 
ear canal. In most animals, the dispersed cerumen, 
together with the agent, was expelled by mere shak- 
ing of the head. In the few animals in which oto- 
scopic examination revealed the necessity, the ear 
was flushed with water. Where indicated, topical 
treatment with antibiotics or parasiticides followed 
the cerumenolysis. When necessary, treatment was re- 
peated up to ten times, at intervals ranging from a 
few hours to a week (Table 1). The first treatment 
in all animals was administered by the investigators 
in their clinics. In about half the animals in which 
more than one instillation was necessary, sueceeding 
treatments were given by the owners at home, under 
direction. Final examination for results was made by 
the investigators in all cases. 

The removal of wax or exudate, the 
presence or side-effects, the attitude of 
the animal, and the attitude of the owner were used 
as criteria in evaluating results. Complete removal of 
wax or exudate with minimal side effects was graded 
excellent. When the removal substantial but 
not complete, the result was graded good. When side 
effects were more extensive, or wax or exudate re- 
moval minimal, the result was graded fair. Where 
no appreciable improvement in the condition was ef- 


some 


extent of 
absence of 


was 


fected, the result was graded poor. 


Results and Comment 


The results obtained for dogs and cats 
were similar. Results were rated excellent 
for 109 (77.0%) of the dogs and for 45 
(76.0°7) of the cats; good for 21 (15.0%) 
of the dogs and 9 (15.0%) of the cats; 
fair for 5 (4.0%) of the dogs and 4 (7.0°) 
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‘TABLE 1—Number of Therapeutic Instillations Employed and Results 


Dogs 
No. of 
instillations 
1 
3 
4 
5-10 


Total 141 


SE excellent results, G good results, F 


of the cats; poor for 6 (4.0%) of the dogs 
and for 1 (less than 2.0%) of the cats 
(Table 2). Complete or substantial re- 
moval of wax was effected in 92.007 of the 
dogs and cats. 

In a majority of the dogs (88) and cats 
(42), only 1 or 2 instillations were required 
to produce good or excellent cerumenolytic 
results. 

Dogs.—Details of pathologic findings 
and results of treatment of the dogs are 
shown (Table 2). 

Among the dogs in which results were 
excellent were 4 Poodle pups 10 days old 
with dark ceruminous discharges which 
were cleared by single instillations of the 
cerumenolytic agent. From a 16-year-old 
Shepherd-type dog with acute purulent 
otitis, medium thick wax was completely 
removed with a single instillation. 

Excellent results were obtained with a 
Scottish Terrier 3 years old with chronic 
otitis externa, whose condition had pre- 
viously been relieved only temporarily with 
the use of other medications. He was given 
10 instillations of the cerumenolytic agent 
over a three-week period. The condition 
cleared without other therapy, and there 
was no recurrence at an examination six 
weeks later. In this dog, the treatment 


fair results, P 


Cats 


45 


poor results. 


probably avoided the necessity of surgical 
intervention. 

In a Belgian Sheepdog with chronic 
otitis externa, the cerumenolytic agent 
was used with excellent results in a single 
instillation for preoperative cerumenolysis. 
Six instillations given in a single day may 
have indefinitely delayed the necessity of 
surgical intervention for a Cocker Spaniel 
with an ear canker of long duration which 
was bleeding, suppurating, and causing 
pain. 

In a Cocker Spaniel with chronic otitis 
and polyps, almost complete elimination of 
excess cerumen made necessary surgery 
much easier. In another case, in which 
surgery for polyps was recommended to the 
owners, the cerumenolytic agent appeared 
to afford some immediate relief of pres- 
sure in the ear canal of a West Highland 
White Terrier. Results were rated as good 
and fair, respectively, in these cases. 

At least 50% improvement was obtained 
by 2 instillations over a two-week period 
in a dog with aural parasites and much 
tissue granulation of the ear canal from 
previous surgery for chronic otitis. The 
cerumenolysis made treatment with acari- 
cidal drugs more effective and less irritat- 
ing. 


TABLE 2—Results of Therapy with a Cerumenolytic Agent in 141 Dogs, 59 Cats, and 1 Rabbit 


Dogs 
Clinical 
findings No. E* G 
Excess or 
impacted 
cerumen 
Presence ot 
parasites 
Presence of 
infection 
Parasites and 
infection 


141 2 5 


good results, 


excellent results, G 


fair results, P 


Rabbit 


Total Total 
G P No. No E 


Cats Total all animals 


1 


1 1 


poor results. 


139, No. 


4 
Rabbit 
I P No. G F P No. E : 
1 31 2 
i 2 16 1 1 1 
1 3 a 2 ne 1 1 
P No. P 
11 9 1 1 87 74 9 
a5 32 3 1 1 50 15 5 
5 4 3 1 32 8 3 5 
Tor 201 155 30 9 7 
1300 J.A.V.M.A., Vol. 12 


Poor results were obtained in a Cocker 
Spaniel, a Labrador Retriever, and a Puli, 
all with ulcers; in a Springer Spaniel and 
a Cocker Spaniel with purulent otitis ex- 
terna and a soft, purulent discharge; and 
in a Springer Spaniel with a combination 
of chronic purulent otitis externa and otitis 
media. 

Among the 47 Spaniels, there were 20 
in whom clinical signs indicated only ex- 
cessive or impacted cerumen; results in 
17 were excellent, in 3 good. In 7 with 
ceruminosis and parasites, results were 
excellent for 5, good for 2. In 17 with in- 
fection and ceruminosis, but no parasites, 
results were excellent in 10, good in 3, fair 
in 1, and poor in 3. Three dogs had a com- 
bination of impacted wax, parasites, and 
infection, and for these the results were 
divided evenly among excellent, good, and 
poor. 

Reactions which could be called side ef- 
fects of the treatment were observed in 
only 3 dogs. In the aforementioned Puli, 
the manipulation necessary for instillation 
caused pain to the ulcerated ear. In a West 
Highland White Terrier, pain was _ evi- 
denced at the first instillation, decreasing 
over 4 treatments in nine days and dis- 
appearing by the ninth day. Results, 
however, were good. A Llewellyn Setter 
with acute otitis shook his head for several 
hours after the instillation, and his ear 
canals became slightly reddened. In this 
dog, a single instillation was sufficient to 
remove the cerumen and permit topical 
treatment. The apparent pain disappeared 
the next day. 

Cats.—Details of pathologic findings 
and results for the 59 cats in the study 
are given (Table 2). 

One cat with dry, crusted exudate and 
acutely inflamed ears was given 3 instilla- 
tions of the cerumenolytic agent over a 
ten-day period with excellent results. This 
was the longest period any of the cats 
was under treatment. Another, with a 
bilateral purulent otitis and accompanying 
vertigo, was given 8 treatments in eight 
days, also with excellent results. As an 
adjunct to treatment of chronic otitis ex- 
terna, 7 instillations were given to another 
cat in seven days prior to topical medica- 
tions. Results were excellent. 

Good results were obtained in a cat with 
otitis externa and otitis media, given 6 in- 
stillations in two days. Five instillations 
in five days yielded good results in a cat 
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with a hard, impacted wax plug; vertigo 
caused by the impacted cerumen cleared 
concurrently with the cleansing of the ears. 
After a single instillation, results were 
excellent in a cat whose balance was af- 
fected and whose left ear canal was filled 
with a hard, ceruminous plug. In a cat, 
whose external ear canal was almost closed 
by scar tissue from a bite wound and in 
which there was a ceruminous discharge, 
excellent relief was obtained from 4 in- 
stillations in four days. 

The most intensive treatment in the 
series, 6 instillations in two days, was 
given with good results to a cat with otitis 
media, with infection and parasitic infesta- 
tion of the external ear in addition. In 
another, the entire mass of hard wax and 
detritus caused by an infestation of ear 
mites was squeezed out like toothpaste 
three minutes after a single instillation. 

In a cat with results rated fair, there 
Was apparent pain from manipulation of 
the ears for a single bilateral instillation 
of the cerumenolytic agent for removal of 
a thick, malodorous yellow discharge. In 
a cat with both otitis externa and otitis 
media, also graded fair, the cerumenolytic 
agent was useful in flushing out a moist 
gray exudate from its ear in preparation 
for treatment with antibiotics. Three in- 
stillations were made in three days. 

A 14-year-old tomcat with a creamy ex- 
udate from both ears and clinical findings 
of infection and parasitic infestation was 
the only cat in which results were poor. 

Side effects were observed in only 6 eats. 
These consisted of violent head shaking 
and scratching for twenty minutes to two 
hours after instillation of the cerumeno- 
lytic agent. 

Rabbit.— A pet rabbit 18 months old had 
hard cerumen packed in both ears and 
parasitic infestation. Five instillations of 
the cerumenolytic agent in five days af- 
forded progressive relief, with an excellent 
outcome. 

Comment.—As adjunctive therapy, to 
clear the aural canals of small animals in 
preparation for direct treatment of the 
condition, the preparation worked best in 
animals in which the material to be flushed 
out was more waxy than purulent. Lique- 
faction of a soft, purulent exudate, in some 
cases, had no particularly beneficial result. 
In a number of animals in which there was 
infection or parasitic infestation, the 
debridement of the ear canal, and the 
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consequent improvement of ventilation, good results were obtained in 92% of the 
obtained by the cerumenolytic treatment patients treated. Side effects were mini- 
were sufficient to make further treatment mal and transient. 
unnecessary, and the underlying condition 
cleared without further medication. The References 
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Summary 


Effect of Passively Transmitted Antibody on 
Attempts to Immunize Pups Against Infectious 
Canine Hepatitis 


Infectious canine hepatitis (ICH) antibodies are passed from 
an immune dam to her pups primarily in the colostrum. These 
antibodies decline in the pup at a seemingly regular rate; when 
the antibody titer drops below 10-° the pup can be successfully 
immunized. Pups of infectious hepatitis-immune dams seem to 
reach this point when 5 to 7 weeks of age, dependent upon the 
immune status of the dam. 

Dogs successfully vaccinated against ICH with a modified 
live-virus vaccine shed that virus in the urine in concentration 
enough to immunize contact controls; however, this secondary 
immunization is dependent upon the closeness of contact and is 
not a reliable means of immunization. Dogs successfully vacei- 
nated maintain a high antibody titer against IcH for several 
years. 

A dam that has been through an attack of infectious hepa- 
titis, perhaps inapparent, and which may have a high antibody 
titer against the disease may still shed virulent virus in the 
urine. Such a dam could conceivably pass virulent virus to her 
pups before the ingested colostral antibodies have reached their 
maximal concentration or have reached the susceptible tissues. 
The pups could die of infectious hepatitis within the first 2 or 3 
days of life even though the dam is apparently immune to infec- 
tious hepatitis. This factor needs further investigation—R. L. 
Ott, D.V.M., at Annual Conference of Veterinarians, Urbana, 
Ill., Oct. 19-20, 1961. 
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in the Dog 


Emergency Tracheotomy 


John L. Durr, D.V.M., M.S. 


TWO METHODS are available for correc 
of respiratory obstruction. These are the 
removing of the existing cause or the by- 
passing of the site of the obstruction for 
the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing a patent airway. Obstruction of the 
upper respiratory tract occurs with a 
variety of diseases and conditions, such 
as acute infections, foreign bodies, tumors, 
trauma, and acute edema of the larynx of 
an allergic nature or due to inhalation of 
smoke or hot air. 

There are two types of tracheotomy, the 
orderly and the emergency. In most cases, 
the orderly tracheotomy can be performed. 
In doing so, respiratory difficulty is allevi- 
ated by passing an endotracheal tube into 
the trachea. This furnishes an airway and 
tracheotomy can be performed in an order- 
ly manner. In cases of imminent asphyxia, 
emergency tracheotomy is necessary. 

Tracheotomy is indicated when there 
are signs of impending asphyxia due to 
obstruction—restlessness of the animal, 
cyanosis, and labored breathing; in later 
stages of asphyxia—stupor, coma, or con- 
vulsions. There is little need for emergency 
tracheotomy if the signs of impending re- 
spiratory obstruction are known; however, 
such an emergency case is herein described. 


History 

On June 20, 1960, a 30-lb., Shepherd- 
type dog in a coma was admitted to the 
clinic. The owner stated that the dog had 
been playing in a fenced yard and had 
appeared normal until 30 minutes prior 
to arriving at the clinic. The first signs 
were restlessness, salivation, coughing, 
and labored breathing. Within 20 minutes 
after the onset of clinical signs, the dog’s 
tongue was markedly enlarged, and a great 
deal of froth had accumulated around his 
animal practitioner in Jackson, 


Dr. Durr is a_ small 


Miss. 
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h. Just prior to the owner’s arrival 
at the clinic, the dog had a convulsion and 
became comatose. By the time the dog 
was taken to a treatment room, breathing 
had stopped. 


Treatment 


Death due to asphyxia was imminent 
and, since the tongue was too badly swol- 
len to permit insertion of an endotracheal 
tube, an emergency tracheotomy was per- 
formed with a pair of scissors. A trache- 
otomy tube was inserted, oxygen was given, 
and artificial respiration was started im- 
mediately. The dog began to breathe volun- 
tarily five minutes after the tracheotomy 
was performed and a few minutes later 
had regained consciousness. Upon regain- 
ing consciousness, the dog began to strug- 
gle violently and was, therefore, anesthe- 
tized with sodium pentobarbital. 

With the dog under general anesthesia, 
a thorough examination of the mouth and 
upper respiratory passages was made. The 
dog’s tongue was swollen so badly it was 
impossible to see the larynx; however, 
digital examination and radiographs did 
not reveal any obstruction other than the 
swollen tongue. 

The history of a sudden onset with little 
possibility of injury suggested that medical 
treatment should be directed at counter- 
acting an allergic cause. Initial treatment 
consisted of 0.5 cc. of 1:1,000 epinephrine 
solution administered subcutaneously, 1.0 
ec. of 1:500 epinephrine in oil administered 
intramuscularly, and 4.0 ec. of diphenhy- 
dramine hydrochloride* administered in- 
travenously. 

Over a six-hour period, 590 cc. of isotonic 
sodium chloride solution containing 100 
mg. of hydrocortisone, 60 mg. of diphen- 
hydramine hydrochloride, and 300 mg. of 
Parke, Co., De- 


Hydrochloride, Davis and 
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neomycin sulfate was administered by in- 
travenous infusion. 

Edema of the tongue began to subside 
within four hours after treatment was 
begun and, within ten hours, the trache- 
otomy tube was removed and the incision 
closed. 

Twenty-four hours after the onset of 
clinical signs, the dog appeared normal in 
every way; however, 10 mg. of diphenhy- 
dramine hydrochloride and 10 mg. of 
prednisolone were administered intramus- 
cularly daily for four days in order to mini- 
mize the chances of recurrence. Neomycin 
sulfate, 150 mg., was administered intra- 


Reliability of a Driil Jig Employed in Toggle 


of Femoral Head Luxations 


IN 1953, an original surgical technique 
utilizing a drill jig for correction of recur- 
rent luxation of the femoral head of the 
dog was described.! The operation involves 
replacement of the round ligament of the 
femoral head with fascia from the tensor 
fascia lata or with plastic anchored within 
the pelvic cavity on the toggle bolt principle. 
Success depends to a large extent on proper 
direction of the hole drilled through the 
femoral head and neck. For this reason, 
reliability of the drill jig as a guide for 
drilling through the center of the femoral 
head and neck was studied. 

Materials and Methods.—The surgical 
approach to the hip joint described in the 
original article was employed in this ex- 
periment, as was the technique for using 
the drill jig, with one exception: a shallow 
“starter” hole was drilled in the trochanter 
major prior to final positioning of the drill 
jig. Canine cadavers weighing approxi- 
mately 25 lb. each with intact hips were 
used in this study. 

Each person taking part in this experi- 
ment had read the technique for using the 
drill jig and had satisfactorily explained 
its use to the author. 

Five senior students used the drill jig 
ten times each in an attempt to guide the 


Knowles, A. T., Knowles, J. O., and Knowles, R. P.: 
An Operation to Preserve the Continuity of the Hip Joint. 
J.A.V.M.A., 123, (Dec., 1953): 508-515. 
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muscularly twice daily for five days to 
control infection around the tracheotomy 
incision. The tracheotomy incision healed 
completely within ten days. There were 
no respiratory complications resulting 


6 
Summary 


Acute respiratory obstruction in a male 
Shepherd-type dog, apparently of allergic 
origin, was treated surgically by trache- 
otomy and with several antiallergic drugs. 


in Fixation 


drill bit through the center of the femoral 
neck and head, and three experienced small 
animal practitioners used the drill jig eight 
times each for the same purpose. A circle 
2.5 mm. in diameter, the center of which 
was the point of attachment of the round 
ligament, was considered the center of the 
femoral head. 

Results.—The center of the femoral head 
was pierced in 10 of 50 attempts (20%) 
by five students and in 8 of 24 attempts 
(33%) made by small animal practitioners. 
The point of emergence of the drill bit was 
off the articular surface .of the femoral 
head 20% of the time when students did 
the drilling and 25° of the time when 
small animal practitioners did it. 

Conclusions.—Results of this experiment 
indicate the drill jig is not a reliable guide 
for directing a drill bit through the center 
of the femoral head and neck of the dog. 
The principle of toggle pin fixation, how- 
ever, seems useful. 

By direct visualization of the femoral 
head and neck and without a drill jig, this 
technique for correcting luxation of the 
femoral head may be employed successfully 
and simply.—John L. Durr, D.V.M., M.S., 
is a small animal practitioner in Jackson, 
Miss. This report is from a thesis sub- 
mitted June 3, 1960, by the author to the 
Graduate School of Auburn University in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the M.S. degree. 
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Officers for the United States Livestock Sanitary Association, Elected at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 3, 1961 


Left to right—Drs. J. W. Safford, Helena, Mont., third vice-president; L. A. Rosner, Jefferson 


City, Mo., second vice-president; P. J. Grennan, Providence, R. 


first vice-president; and 


7 W. L. Bendix, Richmond, Va., president. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association—1961 


The 65th annual meeting of the U.S.L.S.A. was held at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Nov. 1-3, 1961, with president A. P. Schneider, Boise, Idaho, presiding. 


Officers elected for the coming year are W. 
T. J. Grennan, Jr. (TEX °42), Providence, R.1., first vice-president; L. 
Jefferson City, Mo., second vice-president; John W. 
Hendershott (OSU °17), Trenton, N.J., 


vice-president; and Ralph A. 


L. Bendix (ONT °28), Richmond, Va., president; 


A. Rosner, 735), 
*38), Helena, Mont., third 
secretary-treasurer, 


Safford (WSU 


The meeting was attended by approximately 325 persons. Next year’s meeting is scheduled 


to be held in Washington, D.C. 


The national brucellosis program has 
progressed in a most satisfactory manner. 
One state is now certified as brucellosis 
free and there are 84 brucellosis-free coun- 
ties in 11 other states. Twenty-four states 
and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
have achieved modified certified status, and 
there are 2,191 modified certified brucel- 
losis-free counties. Therefore, there is a 
total of 2,275 certified and modified counties 
or 72.1% of all counties in the nation. 
Additionally, 306 counties are conducting 
area work leading to certification for a 
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grand total of 2,581 participating counties, 
or 81.88%. 

Some diseases once considered exotic 
are now taken for granted in this country. 
Examples of diseases listed as exotie in 
1954, but now well established here, are 
bluetongue, enzootic abortion, and scrapie 
of sheep, and Newcastle disease of poultry. 

Some recommendations of the president: 

1) Results of the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Program and Policy 
should be put to greater use. 
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A. P. Schneider, Boise, Idaho 


2) The booklet on foreign animal disease, 
a “one-of-its-kind” booklet, should be re- 
vised and updated. 

3) The Executive Committee must be 
given more time to review, analyze, and 


Newly installed president of U.S.L.S.A., Dr. W. L. 

Bendix, of Richmond, Va. (left), gets congratula- 

tory handshake from outgoing president Dr. A. P. 
Schneider of Boise, Idaho. 


— 


adopt recommendations of the various com- 
mittees. 

4) A committee should be created to 
deal with problems relating to radioactive 
fallout 


Anaplasmosis Immunization Studies _ 


K. L. Kuftler, Reno, Nevada 


Vaceination of anaplasmosis-susceptible 


calves and cows increased resistance to 
anaplasmosis, judging by clinical effects, 
but has not prevented the disease. Vac- 
cinated animals had significantly higher 
packed cell volumes, longer incubation pe- 
riods, and higher complement-fixation (CF) 
titers after challenge than did unvaccinated 
controls; CF titers in vaccinated animals 
ranged from 1:5 to 1:60. Most CF titers 
due to vaccination did not persist longer 
that 101 days. 


Report of Anaplasmosis Committee 


Vaccine was prepared from blood con- 
taining 40 to 60% Anaplasma-infected 
RBC. Carbon dioxide was added as an ad- 
juvant and mineral oil as a base. Four 
splenectomized calves were vaccinated and 
3 splenectomized calves served as controls. 
Whole blood from an anaplasmosis-carrier 
animal was injected subcutaneously to de- 
termine degree of protection induced by 
the vaccine. Trials with 50 yearling calves 
and 50 controls and with mature cows 


were also conducted. 
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M. N. Riemenschneider, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Anaplasmosis costs livestock men an 
estimated $50 million annually, and it oc- 
curs in 40 states. Consequently, anaplas- 
mosis control has been given serious con- 
sideration. An anaplasmosis complement- 
fixation (ACF) diagnostic antigen has been 
developed. Over 4 million test doses have 
been produced. The antigen is available 
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free for research studies, cooperative con- 
trol programs, and field trials. Presently, 
there are 15 laboratories that have person- 
nel trained to perform the ACF test. Thirty 
serologists have been trained and another 
12 to 15 will receive training next year. 

With AcF testing combined with segrega- 
tion practices and periodic spraying, seven 
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Texas herds have been able to ae 
occurrence of new reactors for as long as 
two years. Previously, anaplasmosis had 
been a serious problem in all herds. 

In Hawaii, where no anaplasmosis in 
native cattle was reported in fiscal 1960- 
1961, a number of imported cattle were 
found to be infected by application of the 
ACF test. Such cattle were sent immediately 
to slaughter or held for further testing. 
It was found that vaccination with 
Leptospira pomona bacterin interfered 
with the ACF test, especially in leptospirosis- 


infected herds. 


Because many mee of anaplasmosis are 
not well understood, further research is 
necessary. Vectors, such as ticks, have 
been incriminated, but their role in rela- 
tion to anaplasmosis has not been conclu- 
sively determined. The nature of the causa- 
tive agent is not clear and, until more is 
known about it, development of immuniz- 
ing agents, treatments, and control meas- 
ures will be hindered seriously. The ACF 
test needs further development to improve 
specificity and simplicity. It has been rec- 
ommended, therefore, that anaplasmosis re re- 
search be expanded generally. 


_ Problems Encountered in the Interstate Movement of Feeder Pigs 


Keith Meyers, Grundy Center, lowa 


‘The biggest problems we encounter in 
interstate movement of feeder pigs involve 
people. Some producers have little concern 
over what happens to pigs once they leave 
the premises. However, these producers are 
diminishing in number, and_ producers 
anxious to protect their reputations are 
replacing them. Producers who deliver in- 
ferior or diseased pigs won’t stay in busi- 
ness long. Placing a name and an ear tag 
with a number that permits identification 
of the producer has been good for the swine 
industry. 

Dealers can ruin good lots of pigs if they 
fail to clean and disinfect premises and 


trucks. Avoidance of overcrowding and too 


long a stay in trucks is a dealer responsi- 
bility. 

Regulatory officials have a responsibility 
to develop uniform rules and regulations. 
At present some states require permits. 
Some will wire permits; others will send 
them by mail only. Some states require the 
name of the local veterinarian; some loca- 
tion of the farm; some ear tags; some, vac- 
cination prior to shipment; and some pro- 
hibit vaccination prior to shipment. Where 
forms are required, there is no similarity. 
Far too often, laws and regulations are 
written for an economic advantage rather 
than for the concern of the health of the 
pigs. First consideration should be given 


to the health of the animals. 
we 


Investigations of ‘‘Serum Block’’ in Swine = 


H. W. Dunne, University Park, Pennsylvania 


The only workable method of alleviating 
the effects of “serum block” lies in preven- 
tion. Elimination of the practice of using 
serum alone at community sales is the only 
logical method of curbing the problem. 

The main difference between virulent- 
virus vaccine and modified live-virus vac- 
cine, as far as immunogenic ability is con- 
cerned, lies in the relative quantities of 
virus particles. Use of diluent in produc- 
tion of modified live-virus vaccines, freeze 
drying, and subsequent handling of the 
product up to the time it is administered 
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may seriously reduce its immunizing 
ability. The solution to some problems as- 
sociated with present vaccinating methods, 
such as serum block, seems to lie in de- 
velopment of modified live-virus vaccines 
with higher titers—more virus particles. 
Methods of titering vaccines may also need 
improvement. 

Attenuated vaccines have proved them- 
selves in many ways and will continue 
to serve a useful purpose, but guidelines 
must be established to assure maximum 
efficiency in their usage. 
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a Report of Committee on Nationwide Eradication of Hog Cholera 


There are now 40 states that prohibit 
use of virulent hog cholera virus, eight 
more than last year. 

Informaticn developed in connection with 
the Suwannee County, Florida, pilot test 
program indicates that, in the past nine 
months, shortening of the expiration pe- 
riods of modified live-virus vaccines used 
increased immunity in pigs from 57.5% 
to 76.5%. No new cases of hog cholera 
have been reported in this county in the 
last year since these expiration periods 
were shortened. 

The following specific methods of vac- 
cination are recommended for swine 
destined for interstate movement and not 
for immediate slaughter: 

1) Modified live-virus vaccine and at 
least 20 cc. of anti-hog cholera serum 
should be given et least 21 days prior to 
shipment. Hogs may be shipped so as to 
arrive at destination within 72 hours after 
vaccination, provided they are quarantined 
at destination for at least 21 days. 

— ‘Ne 


Cc. L. Campbell, Tallahassee, Florida 


2) Modified live-virus vaccine if used 
alone must be given not less than 21 days 
prior to shipment. 

3) Inactivated vaccine should be given 
not less than 21 days prior to shipment 
or more than ten months prior to ship- 
ment. 

Hog cholera-free areas, if established, 
should include no area smaller than a state. 
Some requirements for maintaining hog 
cholera-free areas are: 

1) Hog cholera must be a “reportable” 
disease. 

2) Vaccination should be restricted to 
use of inactivated vaccine. 

3) Authority to quarantine 
established for regulatory officials. 

4) Uncooked garbage must not be fed to 
swine. 


must be 


5) Importation of swine for purposes 
cthe: than immediate slaughter must be 
under close supervision. 


Committee of the National Eradication of Hog Cholera at Meeting To Help — 
implement Recently Authorized Hog Cholera Eradication Program 


Left to right—Drs. J. D. Ray, Whitehall, Ill.; S. H. McNutt, Madison, Wis.; F. E. Ziegenbein, 
Lincoln, Neb.; A. L. Sundberg, Des Moines, lowa; J. P. Torrey, Ames, lowa; C. L. Campbell, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., chairman; H. W. Dunne, University Park, Pa.; and G. H. Wise, Washington, D.C. 
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Swine Brucellosis as a Public Healh Problem 


L. Hendricks, Des Moines, lowa 


Despite the apparently low brucellosis 
infection rate among swine herds and in- 
dividual swine, a significant public health 
hazard -xists. Swine raisers, their families, 
and swine handlers are exposed to infected 
animals. In a large packing house, a single 
infectious hog passing through the proc- 
essing line may expose dozens or even 
hundreds of employees. Even with only 1% 
of the hogs infected, as many as 50 or more 
infected hogs may be slaughtered during 
a single day in one of the larger packing 
houses. Thus, it is likely that each employee 
on the killing floor and in some other de- 
partments would be repeatedly and in- 


timately exposed by direct contact to fresh, 
warm, infectious tissues during each day 
of normal operations. Other employees may 
be subjected to indirect exposure through 
contaminated environment. 

Cases of human brucellosis originating 
from cattle decreased from 58% in 1957 
to 15% in 1960; during the same period, 
‘ases originating from swine increased 
from 15% to 49%. The geographic dis- 
tribution of human brucellosis in 1960 cor- 
relates well with the concentrations of 
swine. Consequently, swine brucellosis is 
most prevalent in Iowa and adjacent states. 


‘ Report of Committee on Brucellosis 


R. W. Smith, Concord, New Hampshire Ld 


A resolution was introduced to approve 
back-tagging and market-testing proce- 
dures when 5% of all female cattle 30 
months of age and over in all herds in a 
control area have been screened annually 
for three years. Other herds shall be tested 
in compliance with uniform methods. and 
rules, provided the level of infection is 
below minimum official levels and an of- 
ficial vaccination program (% of vaccinated 
heifer calves retained or added annually 
to be determined by local area option) is 
in effect. Such procedures shall be accept- 
able for official initial certification. 

The percentage of replacement h:-ifer 
calves to be vaccinated to comply with the 
section may be varied by local conditions 
and agreed uvon by federal and state reg- 
ulatory officials and the owners of affected 
cattle in the area. 

It was recommended that state and fed- 
eral funds be allocated to assure comple- 
tion of the program as quickly as possible. 
It was also recommended that all states 
adopt the word “validated” in lieu of ‘“cer- 
tified” for designating brucellosis-free 
swine herds. 

Four methods (abridged here) of herd 
qualification for a modified certified brucel- 
losis area were proposed : 


1) Brucellosis milk ring tests. These 
shall be conducted on dairy herds in an area 
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over a three-year period, with follow up 
blood tests of suspicious herds. 

2) Blood tests of breeding cattle over 3 
years of age which are parturient or post- 
parturient and which are consigned to 
market or sale for any purpose. 

3) Blood test of a representative sample 
group of breeding cows over 3 years of 
age in each herd. The sample must con- 
tain enough animals to provide a 95% 
probability of finding brucellosis, if pres- 
ent, at the 2% level of disease incidence 
among the animals tested. a 

4) A complete herd blood test 18 months: 
prior to the data area certification is re-. 
quested. 

Eradication of swine brucellosis will de- 
pend on: 

1) Movement of only brucellosis-free 
swine for breeding purposes. 

2) Identification of slaughter boars, 
stags, and sows so that herds of origin can 
be determined when reactors are found. 

3) Application of uniform plans in re- 
gard to validation of swine herds as brucel- 
losis-free, and eradication of infected herds. 
Two plans for eradicating infected herds 
are proposed, one for dealing with com- 
mercial herds and one for dealing with 
purebred herds. An alternative plan was 
also proposed for application to herds 
where only a few reactors are found and 
no clinical signs are present. 
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Report of Committee on Federal Programs and Policies 


W. L. Bendix, Richmond, Virginia 


An additional $1 million was provided 
the Animal Disease Eradication Division 
(ADE) for fiscal 1962 for tuberculosis 
eradication. An additional $2 million allo- 
cation has been recommended for 1963, 
these funds to be used for studying causes 
of response to the tuberculin test other than 
tuberculosis; to establish relationship 
among bovine, avian, and human tuber- 
culosis organisms and _ paratuberculosis 
organisms and their effect on the eradica- 
tion effort; and to develop more effective 
case finding through slaughterhouse trace- 
backs. 

About 25% of tuberculosis reactors are 
now found through trace-backs and this 
method is about 85% accurate. Funds 
would also be used to permit an increase 
in the annual testing from 2 to 3 million 
head. 

The matter of brucellosis vaccination of 
calves is causing concern. In fiscal 1960, 
there were 6.4 million calves vaccinated— 
300,000 less than the previous year. The 
minimum acceptable vaccination rate that 
will permit us to maintain the gains already 
made and reach the goals we seek is 8 to 
10 million calves annually. Such a _ vac- 


cination rate would provide approximately 
a 60% coverage, a minimum amount. The 
slump in calf vaccination starts in the 
certified states, when county testing is com- 
plete, the state certified, and the problem 
dismissed from the minds of many. 

Scabies in sheep or cattle exists in 1,700 
counties. It is estimated that $6,000 to 
$8,000 per county would achieve total 
eradication which would amount to $11 
miilion over a five-year period. 

The cost of eradicating hog cholera, once 
a serious program is in effect, is estimated 
at $4 million the first year and $8 million 
to $10 million annually thereafter for eight 
years. 

There is a need for more authority, per- 
sonnel, and facilities to handle inspection 
and quarantine at all air, ocean, and land 
points of entry into the United States. A 
minimum of 67 additional persons, six new 
facilities along the Canadian border, mod- 
ernization of the Clifton, N.J., quarantine 
station, and construction of new quaran- 
tine stations in Florida and on the West 
Coast are necessary. 

A thorough study of epornitic (poultry) 

To do this, 


Cocktail hour and buffet supper 

sponsored by National Brand 

and Tag Company of Kentucky 

highlighted Thursday evening's 
social activities. 
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AVMA Representatives Attend U.S.L.S.A. Meeting in Minneapolis 


Left to right—Drs. J. R. Hay, AVMA Director of Professional Relations; 
Assistant Editor; A. E. Janawicz, Montpelier, Vt., meeting participant; 


president; R. J. Schroeder of Downey, Calif., 


Arthur Freeman, AVMA 
Mark L. Morris, AVMA 


AVMA Executive Board member from District X. 


Not shown: Dr. D. Spangler, Atwater, Minn., AVMA Executive Board member from District VI. 


the ADE Division needs to add 5 specialists 
to its staff at a cost of $15,000 each for a 
total of $75,000 for the first year 

The animal disease center at Beltsville 
needs to be converted to a parasite research 


facility as soon as possible. This will cost : 


approximately $3 million plus an operating 
budget of 650,000 annually. 
small when compared with annual livestock 
losses due to parasites. 


Committee on Laws and Regulations — > 


J. W. Safford, Helena, Montana 


Total variations of import regulations 
in the United States number 125. Most are 
in the Northeast and the fewest in the 
Southwest. Great lack of uniformity of 
livestock health import requirements is 
found in connection with hog cholera, 
brucellosis in cattle, and rabies. These three 
account for 99 of the 125 variations. There 
are 28 variations in brucellosis import re- 
quirements in the United States, 9 varia- 
tions in tuberculosis requirements, 49 
variations in hog cholera requirements, 


1 
Standardization of Quantitative Serologic Tests eo 


and 20 variations in rabies import regula- 
tions. 

Since a nationwide hog cholera eradica- 
tion program has been established, it is 
considered imperative that the require- 
ment variables pertaining to this disease 
be eliminated. It is proposed that a model 
swine import regulation be developed that 
can be recommended for adoption by all 
states; that a standardized rabies vaccina- 
tion procedure be developed; and that bru- 
cellosis-import regulations be standardized. 


D. S$. Robson, Ithaca, New York 


The continuing development of quantita- 


ie serologic tests and their increasing 

importance as a tool in veterinary research 

and the commercial production of veteri- 
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nary products necessitates further stand- 
ardization of these techniques to ensure an 
acceptable level of reliability. All existing 
serum-neutralization 


Such costs are | 


tests must differ in- 
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herently in reliability due to natural dif- 
ferences in the cytopathic effect of the 
agents involved. Standardization to a com- 
mon level of accuracy, therefore requires 
differential modifications of individual 
tests. 

According to our test results, threefold 
serum dilutions should be used in neutrali- 
zation tests in eggs for distemper and in 
tissue culture for infectious canine hepati- 
tis, in order to eliminate bias in the cal- 
culated 50% end point. A two-stage proce- 
dure using first tenfold and then three- 
fold dilutions could be followed, however, 
to attain the desired precision with less 
effort. The 50% end point may first be 
determined approximately by a series of 


Three-day meeting was characterized 
by 32 authoritative scientific reports 
and 22 committee reports. 


tenfold dilutions with five eggs or five 
tissue culture tubes per dilution, and then 
determined more accurately from a series 
of five, threefold dilutions centered near 
the approximate 50% end point and, again, 
using five eggs or five tissue culture tubes 
per dilution. 

Theoretically, this two-stage procedure 
should result in no more than a twofold 
error in the final 50% end point. Techni- 
cal errors do occur, however, and, as a 
safeguard in such critical as the 
evaluation of a commercial antiserum, the 
second the procedure should be 
supplemented with a parallel test run on 


tests 


stage of 


a reference serum of known titer. 


Status of State-Federal Cooperative Tuberculosis Eradication 


A. F. Ranney, Washington, D.C. 


As a result of area testing, many in- 
fected herds are detected in the early stages 
of disease. Early detection often cannot be 
accomplished by tracing the origin of cat- 
tle with tuberculosis lesions at slaughter. 
Early detection makes it possible to halt 
widespread infection in the herd. 

Area testing is the only means of locat- 
ing infected cattle in a relatively large 
number of herds. That there is value to 
be derived from expanding the amount of 
area testing can be shown by the fact that 
66% of all herds in which new gross lesions 
were found during the period from Jan. 1, 
1959, to April 30, 1961, were found as a 
result of area tests. There were 898 such 
herds. 

During the past year, progress has been 
made in dealing with “red flag’ herds. 


These are herds, presently under quaran- 
tine, from which reactors with gross lesions 
have been found on repeated tests. Some of 
these herds have been infected for many 
years. The number of these herds in the 
nation has been reduced from 239 in July, 
1960, to 101 in July, 1961. This 58% reduc- 
tion supports the contention frequently 
made that we do have the tools and know- 
how to eradicate tuberculosis. 

Examination of a comparative record 
of slaughtered tuberculosis reactors shows 
that, in fiscal 1961, 273 bovine carcasses 
were condemned and 43 passed for cooking. 
This is a 60% increase for cattle in these 
categories in two years. It is likely that a 
large part of this increase is the result 
of concentrated eradication efforts in “red 
flag” herds. 
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Committee on Tuberculosis 
7 R. W. Carter, Columbia, South Carolina 

To strengthen the tuberculosis eradica- 5) Test animals and herds exposed to 
tion program, it was urged that all states tuberculosis. | 
adopt the following program priorities: 6) Maintain modified accreditation sta- 

1) Concentrate on elimination of “red tus as a means of locating early herd in- 
flag” herds and others known to harbor _ fection. 
tuberculosis. 7) Develop procedures for identifying 

2) Thoroughly examine for tuberculosis all market slaughter swine and chickens 
all life on premises where the disease is so that those that are tuberculous at 
found. Cooperate with public health of- slaughter may be readily identified with 
ficials in determining health status of per- the premises of origin and steps can be 
sons associated with the infected herds. taken to eliminate the desease from the 

3) Develop procedures for identifying premises. 
market slaughter cattle so that those found By statistical analysis, it has been found 
to be tuberculous-at slaughter may be used that there is a correlation between cattle 
to identify the herd of origin. densities, type of cattle operation, and in- 

4) Determine origin of all reactors and cidence of tuberculosis, both actual and 
test appropriate herds of origin; give predictable. As a result, further analysis 
special consideration to reactors with ad- based on statistical information from sey- 


vanced tuberculosis. = eral states is now in progress 


6 

R. J. Schroeder, Downey, California : 


It was suggested that research groups trichinosis, raw, smoked, and insufficiently 
working in the field of human behavior be cooked pork sausage was involved in 21 
approached to learn how to develep pro- cases, insufficiently cooked hamburger in 
grams that will be favorably received by 7, and inadequately prepared ham in 4. 
the public. There seems to be a need to There seems to be a need for more rigid 
know if disease-control programs are being enforcement of garbage-cooking regula- 
offered in a desirable form so that a spirit tions to further minimize possibility of 
of cooperation and not of resentment is infection with trichinosis. 
engendered. It was suggested that the term “equine 

It was recommended that the U.S.L.S.A. encephalomyelitis” is not accurately de- 
should serve as the “catalyst” group to scriptive of the disease it represents and 
spark and guide the energies of the many that the terms “eastern encephalitis” and 
and diversified groups that are seriously ‘‘western encephalitis” be used instead. 
interested in controlling mastitis. A masti- Because Listeria monocytogenes is be- 
tis committee of national stature was pro- coming recognized more and more as a 
posed. disease of man, practicing veterinarians 

The most common vehicle of transmis- should report diagnosed cases to public 
sion of trichinosis is considered to be pork health agencies and should advise clients 
sausage. In an Ohio study of 34 cases of of the human disease potential. 


= A Six-Month _— of Staphylococcic Flora in the Milk from a Large 
Dairy Herd 


M. M. Galton, Atlanta, Georgia 


Composite milk samples obtained from placements, were examined for the presence 
one to six times at monthly intervals from of coagulase-positive staphylococci (CPS), 

herd of 262 dairy cows, including re- a nies causa ausative agent of bovine masti- 
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tis. A total of 1,010 milk samples were 


examined and CPS were isolated from 713 
(71%). Difference in antibiotic-sensitivity 
pattern revealed the presence of more than 
one strain of CPS in 85 (8%) of the sam- 
ples. 

All cps isolated were tested for sensitivi- 
ty to five antibiotics. They were most 
resistant to both penicillin and dihydrostre- 
ptomycin, and most sensitive to oxytet- 
racycline, chloramphenicol, erythro- 
mycin. 


Phare typing was on all CPs 
isolated. A total of 801 strains were tested 
and 551 (68%) were typeable. Phage type 
80/81 was aman from 40 cows (15% 4 
and phage type 77/44A from 126 (48%) 
Type 42D was not found alone and only 
rarely was it detected in combination with 
other phages. 

The occurrence of clinical mastitis could 
not be attributed to the presence of any 


particular staphylococcic phage pattern. 


Report of Committee on Biologics and Pharmaceuticals 


N. H. Casselberry, Berkeley, California 


Last year in Florida it was found that 
certain modified live-virus hog cholera vac- 
cines did not induce adequate protection 
in some pigs for the normal feeding period. 
Most failure involved aged vaccine of one 
type, even though it was used before the 
labeled expiration date. As a result, testing 
procedures of vaccine prior to release for 
market were made more rigid. Substantial 
surpluses of virus were required, when 
vaccine was produced, to compensate for 
possible losses due to shipment and storage. 
Manufacturers must now perform tests on 
vaccines at expiration date; 1/10 of the 
recommended field dose at this time must 
immunize pigs. 

For potency testing, it was decided that 
a small fraction of a field dose of freshly 
prepared dried vaccine should be used. If 
this small dose was immunogenic, then an 
adequate surplus could be considered pres- 
ent. The fractional dose would vary with 
different manufacturers depending on sta- 
bility information developed by each man- 


» 


Report of Representative to the Annual Meeting of the National 


ufacturer. It was reported that this critical 
testing would assure adequate potency. 

To qualify pigs for movement through 
community sales or interstate, administra- 
tion of anti-hog cholera serum and modi- 
fied live-virus vaccine was recommended. 
Use of serum alone on such occasions was 
considered of questionable value. If used, 
however, a warning certificate should ac- 
company the pigs so that the purchaser 
would know protection was only temporary. 
For durable protection, modified live-virus 
vaccine should be given at least two weeks 
after serum injection. 


Infectious bovine rhinotracheitis vac- 
cine should not be used to vaccinate preg- 
nant cattle. Although proof is not conclu- 
sive, there is evidence indicating that the 
vaccine may be responsible for causing 


+ 
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Association of State Departments of Agriculture 


V/. L. Bendix, Richmond, Virginia 


The Secretary of Agriculture was com- 
mended for his proposal to reinstate the 
standards for federally inspected hams 
that were in effect prior to Dec. 30, 1960, 
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affecting the amount of water that may be 
added. Moisture should not be added to 
hams in excess of the original “green” 


weight. 
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It was suggested ani- of Committee on 
mals being transported from screwworm- Markets, and Transportation 
infested areas of the Southwest and South- 7 
east be made more effective, and that a : J. J. Martin, Washington, D.C. wal’ 
program be inaugurated for complete 
eradication of screwworms. 

The N.A.S.D.A. favored appropriation of Facilities for livestock at ports of entry © 
funds for face fly eradication, for hog along the Canadian border should include | 
cholera eradication, for scabies eradica- shelter from inclement weather, inspection 
tion, for remodeling the Beltsville parasite chutes, satisfactory pens, and cleaning and 
research laboratory ($500,000), and for an disinfection equipment. If facilities can- 
intensified program for eradication of not be furnished by private ownership, 
swine brucellosis. government funds should be allocated. 


Repair of Hernia in Horses 


Repair of umbilical hernia in young horses is accomplished 
easily and quickly by means of metal skewers placed at right 
angles to one another through the hernial sac. An iodine-soaked 
ligature is then interspaced between the skewers and the body 
wall. The hernial sae will swell and detach in approximately 12 
days, leaving a clean, flat granulating suface that heals quickly 
and smoothly, leaving no blemish, This is much simpler than us- 
ing clamps for those small umbilical openings that admit only 
one finger. The larger (2 or more fingers) umbilical openings are 
obliterated by open reduction. Heavy Vetafil (1.1 mm.) horizontal 
mattress sutures are inserted so as to pass through the abdomi- 
nal wall and the peritoneal portion of the hernial sac. All sutures 
are placed prior to tying. When all are in place, the hernial ring 
is closed by drawing all sutures snug at one time. The central 
one is secured first; then the others are placed, alternately an- 
terior and posterior to the central suture. The excess peritoneal © 
sac is removed, and the subcutaneous fascia drawn over the ab- 
dominal closure with No. 2 chromic catgut. The skin sac is closed 
with medium weight Vetafil horizontal mattress sutures and ex- 
cess skin carefully removed. 

In all cases, our Vetafil sutures are steam-sterilized prior : 
to use. Reports have been made of Vetafil sutures being sloughed = 
out of the horse in a few weeks after surgery. This could come 
from nonsterile technique or possibly from irritation caused by 
chemical disinfection of the suture material prior to surgery. We 
have successfully buried Vetafil sutures in equine surgery for 
some three years without repercussion. In all cases, steam sterili- 
zation has preceded surgery.—William F. Riley, Jr., D.V.M., 
M.S., Michigan State University, at 1961 Illinois Veterinary Con- _ 
ference and Short Course, | U rbana, Til. 
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R. B. Lank, D.V.M., M.S; C. L. Seger, 


VIBRIOSIS is a venereal disease of cattle 
‘ausing significant economic losses in in- 
fected herds. The disease manifests itself 
as temporary infertility in the cow. The 
bull acts as an asymptomatic carrier of 
the disease for long periods. In the bull, 
the causative organism, Vibrio fetus is 
present on the penile and preputial mucosa 
and is frequently in the semen from in- 
fected individuals. 

The addition of streptomycin and penicil- 
lin to extended fresh semen from infected 
bulls renders it relatively safe for use in 
artificial insemination.®'! Procedures em- 
ployed in freezing semen do not result in 
destruction of the fetus organism, so 
additional efforts must be made to estab- 
lish the fetus-free status of the bull 
whose semen is to be frozen.*:> The disease 
is readily transmitted to the cow by the 
infected bull at the time of coitus, so it is 
obvious that a V. fetus-free bull is neces- 
sary to the over-all breeding efficiency of a 
range herd operation. 

Various treatments have been recom- 
mended for the infected bull. In general, 
the successful ones have been those in 
which an antibiotic has been applied locally 
to the penis and prepuce daily for up to 
four 

Under usual farm conditions, applying 
local therapy to the penis and prepuce of 
a bull is frequently difficult. However, sys- 
temic therapy, is more easily applied and, 
if effective, should be more widely accepted. 
In unreported trials,* tetracycline used 
systemically and as a douche was not high- 
ly effective in eliminating V. fetus infec- 
tion from bulls. 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

This work is an integral part of regional project S-30, 
Infectious Diseases Affecting Reproduction in Cattle and 
Sheep. 

*Lank, R. B., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge: 
Unpublished data, 1957. 
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; Helen E. Levy, B.S. 


This report describes results of systemic 
dihydrostreptomycin therapy of V. fefus- 
infected bulls. 


Materials and Methods 2 


Vibrio fetus infection was diagnosed in bulls by 
the culture of semen according to previously re- 
ported procedures.” Catalase positive V. fetus or- 
vanisms were isolated from two semen samples from 
each bull before treatment was begun. Semen 
were cultured for V. fetus organisms at 
intervals after treatment to determine ef- 
therapy. As a further determination of 
effectiveness of therapy, V. fetus-negative, 
heifers inseminated with semen and preputial 
bulls which approximately one year 
treated systemically for V. fetus 
Cervical mucus 
cultured at the 
examined to determine the 
After 30 days had 


samples 
frequent 
fectiveness o 
virgin 
were 
washings from 
earlier had been 
infection with dihydrostreptomycin, 
from fetus-infected 
same time test cows were 
efficiency of the cultural methods. 
test cows remaining V. fetus-negative 
infusing a 72-hour culture of V. fetus 
organisms Albimi broth into the cervical 
canal to prove their susceptibility to the infection. 
Nine V. fetus-positive bulls were treated intra- 
muscularly with dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, 7 mg./ 
lb. of body weight, daily for four days. 
Nine V. fetus-positive bulls were treated intra- 
muscularly with dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, 15 
mg./lb. of body weight, twice daily for four days. 


cows Was 


elapsed, were 
infected by 


grown in 


twice 


Results 


Vibrio fetus was isolated from 4 of the 
9 bulls treated with dihydrostreptomycin, 
7 mg./lb. of body weight, twice daily for 
four days in from two weeks to six months 
after treatment (Table 1). Vibrio fetus 
was not isolated from the semen of 5 
bulls. Bull BXI left the stud 72 weeks 
post-treatment, during which time 47 se- 
men samples were examined, and all were 
negative for V. fetus. Bull GXI was removed 
from the stud 55 weeks post-treatment, 
during which time 39 semen samples were 
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TABLE 


’. fetus-negative* 


Treazment Semen 


started Date 


12-16-57 2-18-57 to 3-31-58 


12-16-57 


12-16-57 -18-57 to 6-6-58 


12-16-57 2-23-57 to 4-7-58 


12-16-57 -18-57 to 4-16-59 


12-15-57 -18-57 to 1-7-59 


12-16-57 -18-57 to 4-11-60 


12-16-57 -18-57 to 3-10-60 


5-2-58 to 1-4-60 


*Based on semen cultured post-treatment. _ 
examined, and all were negative. An addi- 
tional analysis of the effectiveness of 
therapy was made on bulls HX4, HX2, and 
HX1 by infusing semen and _ preputial 
washings into V. fetus-negative, virgin 
heifers. This test was performed at a vari- 
able number of weeks post-treatment as 
follows: HX4, 88 weeks; HX2, 116 weeks; 
and HX1, 121 weeks. None of the virgin 
heifers developed V. fetus infection. 

Vibrio fetus was not isolated from the 
semen from any of 9 infected bulls after 
treatment with dihydrostreptomycin, 15 
mg./lb. of body weight, twice daily for four 
days (Table 2). Eight of the 9 were 
further examined by test inseminations 


samples Weeks 


15 4-14-58 


1—Intramuscular Dihydrostreptomycin Therapy of Vibrio fetus-infected Bulls at a Dosage 
of 7 mg./Ib. of Body Weight Twice Daily for Four Days 


V. fetus-positive* 
Weeks after 
treatment 


Date Remarks 


2 1-6-58 
6-13-58 


1-14-58 
Departed stud 4-16-59 after 
17 negative semen samples. 
Departed stud 1-7-59 after 
39 negative semen samples. 
Test insemination fetus 
negative on 4-11-60. 
Test insemination V. 
negative on 3-10-60. 
Test insemination V. 
None negative on 1-4-60. 


None 
None 


None 
fetus 
None 
fetus 


sing V. fetus-negative, virgin heifers. 
Vibrio fetus was recovered from the cervi- 
cal mucus of the heifer which served as 
test animal for bull GX3. Bull JX6 was 
removed from the stud nine weeks after 
treatment, during which time four semen 
samples were examined with negative re- 
sults. Previously, 3 of these bulls, JX2, 
JX5, and GX3, had been unsuccessfully 
treated with dihydrostreptomycin at a 
dosage of 7 mg./lb. of body weight, twice 
daily for four days. 


Discussion 
Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate at a dosage 
of 7 mg./lb. of body weight twice daily 


TABLE 2—-Intramuscular Dihydrostreptomycin Therapy of Vibrio fetus-Infected Bulls Given a 


Dosage of 15 mg./Ib. of Body Weight Twice Daily for Four Days 


V. fetus-negative* 


Treatment 
started 


Semen 


samples Weeks Remarks 


1-13-59 
4-17-59 


4-11-60 


{ B59 


4-15-59 


4-15-59 


3-10-60 


: 2 -8-60 

4-15-59 


6-10-59 


JX7 $-11-59 6 -8-59 4-11-60 


4 -7-59 4-11-60 


GX3** 4-13-59 


Test insemination V. 
negative on 2-8-60. 

Test insemination V. 
negative on 3-10-60. 

Test insemination V. 
negative on 3-10-60. 

Test insemination V. 
negative on 4-11-60. 

Test insemination V. 
negative on 3-10-60. 

Test insemination V. 
negative on 2-8-60. 
Departed stud 6-11-59 after 4 
V. fetus negative semen 
samples. 

Test insemination V. 
negative on 4-11-60. 

Vibrio fetus from heifer test 
inseminated 4-11-60. 


fetus 


*Based on semen cultured post-treatment. **Unsuccessfully treated with dihydrostreptomycin at 7 mg./Ib. 


body weight. 


Bull 
Jx2 24 
JX5 16 
HX1 63 121 
HX2 64 115 
88 
2 

= 
GX2 to 2 -8-60 
| HX3 to 2 -8-60 4 
yX2** to 3-10-60 20 48 
1X3 — 16 52 
jxs** 10 43 
ae 
hp. 
ha 
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for four days apparently effected recovery 
from V. fetus infection in 5 of 9 bulls 
treated. Three of the 5 _ successfully 
treated were negative for fetus when 
semen. and preputial washings were in- 
seminated into V. fetus-negative cows from 
88 weeks to 121 weeks post-treatment. The 
2 other successfully treated bulls were 
negative on all post-treatment semen cul- 
tures until they were removed from the 
stud. A total of 39 different semen samples 
were cultured from 1 bull, and 47 sam- 
ples were cultured from the other bull post- 
treatment. This number of negative sam- 
ples was considered sufficient to classify 
the bulls as successfully treated. 

Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate at a dosage 
of 15 mg./lb. of body weight eliminated 
the infection from 7 of & bulls. The ninth, 
JX6, was removed from the stud nine 
weeks post-treatment. Although V. fetus 
organisms were not recovered from his 
semen after treatment, it was felt that too 
few samples were taken and too short a 
period had elapsed to accurately evaluate 
the effectiveness of the therapy. Vibrio 
fetus organisms were not recovered from 
the semen of any of the other & bulls 
treated with dihydrostreptomycin at the 
15-mg. level. However, on test insemination 
of V. fetus-negative virgin hiefers with 
semen and preputial washings from each 
bull, organisms were recovered from the 
cervical mucus of the heifer which served 
as a test animal for bull GX3. The semen 
from GX3 contained a spreading organism, 
and it is possible that V. fetus had been 
present, although unrecognized, for some- 
time. It is also possible that this bull was 
actually treated successfully and later be- 
came reinfected since 1 cow, used as a 
dummy for collection purposes, was found 
infected a few weeks before the test in- 
seminations were made. 

There was no visible difference between 
in vitro studies of the susceptibility of V. 
fetus organisms recovered from bulls be- 
fore treatment and that of the organisms 
recovered from bulls after being unsuc- 
cessfully treated with dihydrostreptomycin. 
Unfavorable results were not observed in 
the bulls treated with dihydrostreptomycin 
at either dosage level, with the exception 
of transient, slight incoordination evident 
on the fourth day of treatment with di- 
hydrostreptomycin at the level of 15 mg. 
lb. of body weight. The semen was unaf- 
fected. 
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Research now in progress indicates a 
smaller dosage of dihydrostreptomycin over 
a longer period may be as effective in 
treatment of infected bulls as the 15 mg./ 
lb. level reported here. Obviously, such a 
finding would reduce considerably the cost 
of effective therapy. 


Summary 


Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate given in- 
tramuscularly at a dosage of 7 mg./lb. of 
body weight twice daily for four days was 
successful in eliminating Vibrio fetus in- 
fection from 5 of 9 bulls. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin sulfate given intramuscularly at 
a dosage of 15 mg./lb. of body weight twice 
daily for four days was successful in 
eliminating the infection from 7 of 8 bulls. 

Significant adverse effects were not ob- 
served in any of the bulls or their semen. 
The susceptibility to dihydrostreptomycin 
sulfate of the V. fetus organisms recovered 
from unsuccessfully treated bulls was not 
affected. 
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the vagina and cervix in the cow was dem- 
onstrated in 1958.' We have used this 
_ procedure in practice and found it remark- 
ably successful. However, when ordinary 
—heav y four-hole overcoat buttons were used 
_instez id of gauze rolls as the anchoring 


devices, results were improved. _ 


Epidural anesthesia is used and in frac- 

— tious animals a tranquilizer. Both gluteal 
- regions are surgically prepared. About 12 
inches of extra heavy synthetic suture* or 
umbilical tape (1/8 inch) is threaded 
through all four holes of a button so that 
_ there are two strands of equal length. Both 
are attached to a 5'%-inch straight hernia 
needle. After locating the posterior aspect 
of the ilium by vaginal palpation, the 
needle is introduced into the vagina and 
thrust outward dorsolaterally through the 
vaginal wall so that it will penetrate the 
skin about 1% inches lateral to the spinal 
_ column, posterior to the shaft of the ilium 
(Fig. 1). If the intravaginal button is held 
in the palm of the hand it can be used as a 
bearing surface when forcing the needle 
through the muscle and skin. The needle is 
removed and the sutures are threaded 


Procedure 


The author is a general practitioner in Harbor Beach, 
Mich. 

Presented before the Section on Large Animals, 98th 
Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 20-24, 1961. 

1Carlson, V. A., and Thibeault, C.: Belgian Modifica- 
tion of Minchev’s Operation for Prolapse of the Vagina in 
the Cow. 

*Vetafil, Bengen and Co., Hanover, Germany. 

**Buttons with two holes are shown in the diagram. 
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through all _— holes of a second button.** | 

Sutures are drawn taut and tied holding | 
the vagina dorsally and anteriorly to its _ 
normal position. The intent is to bring the 


retroperitoneal surface of the vagina and 


the peritoneum of the pelvic cavity in ap- — 
position so that adhesions form and recur- | 
rence of the prolapse is prevented. The | 
procedure is performed on both sides. 

Care necessary to avoid damaging 
blood vessels or rectum. With caution and 
careful intravaginal palpation, this can be © 
done. We have never encountered a prob- | 
lem in this regard. 

After-care consists of the daily applica-— 
tion of a methyl violet compound to the top 
button. Umbilical tape suture acts as a 
wick, and the medication permeates the i 
length of the suture. Buttons and suture | 
are removed in 10 to 14 days. J - 


is 


Discussion - 

This method of surgical repair has been 
used successfully in cows with vaginal 
prolapse just prior to calving. In some in- © 
stances the buttons were in place during 
calving and in some the buttons had been 
removed. In most cases the adhesions pre- © 
vented the prolapse from recurring post-— 
parturiently. On occasion, when the adhe- — 
sions were destroyed during calving, the 
procedure had to be repeated, but adverse 
effects on the cow or on the desired results 
did not occur. 


Summary 
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A modification of Minchev’s technique | 


for correcting prolapse of the vagina and— 
- 


**Buttons with two holes are shown in the diagram. 
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ae The Button Technique for Correction of 
Prolapse of the Vagina in Cattle 
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Drawing by A. R. Allen, Purdue University 
Fig. 1—Correction of vaginal prolapse using a modification of the Minchev technique in which 
overcoat buttons instead of gauze rolls are employed. 

cervix in cattle employs two heavy four- sally and anteriorly in apposition to the 
hole overcoat buttons, held together by tissues of the pelvic cavity. In most cases, 
sutures. One button is placed in the vagina’ resulting adhesions prevent the prolapse 
and the other on the dorsal aspect of the from recurring after the suture and but- 
gluteal region. These hold the vi gina dor- tons are removed. 


Abomasal Displacement Diagnosed More © 


Frequently >... 

Prior to the last decade abomasal displacement in the dairy 
cow was seldom diagnosed. Three reasons have been suggested: 
(1) Because of similarity of clinical signs, many cases of aboma- 
sal displacement were probably misdiagnosed as ketosis; there 
is usually a history of recent parturition and presence of ketones 
in milk in both conditions. (2) Abomasal displacement is not 
likely to be detected on necropsy unless a special effort is 
made to find it; significant lesions usually are not pres- 
ent. (3) Veterinarians were relatively unaware of the abnor- 
mality because abdominal surgery was not often performed, and 
published reports were few.—Vet. Rec., 73, (July 29, 1961): 729. 
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Fascioliasis in a Mexican Burro 


D.R. Collins, D.V.M. 


IN THE PAST several years, a large number 
of Mexican burros (Equus asinus) have 
been imported into this country to be sold 
as children’s pets or to be used as research 
animals. In the literature available to the 
fascioliasis has not been 
reported in the equine species frozi con- 
tinental North America. Fascioloides magna 
has been reported in horses in Hawaii.® A 
number of foreign reports describe Fasciola 
hepatica parasitism in equine animals.*:*::9 
This report describes a case of F’. hepatica 
parasitism in an immature, male Mexican 
burro imported into this country. 


History 


This burro was one of a band of 30 ex- 
perimental animals housed at the U.S. 
Army Medical Unit, Fort Detrick, Md. The 
band was precured from an importer from 
whom the following information on their 
origin and history prior to arrival at Fort 
Detrick was obtained. 

The band was made up of animals origi- 
nating in the Mexican states of Tamaulipas 
and Nuevo Leon. As the population near 
the United States-Mexican border has been 
markedly decreased, it is probable that the 
greater portion originated the 
southern half of Nuevo Leon and the west- 
ern and southern parts of Tamaulipas. 
Following central collection at Matamoros, 
the herd was imported at Brownsville, 
Texas, in early August, 1959. They arrived 
on the importer’s premises at Hanover, 
Ill., in mid-August, 1959, and remained 
there until shipped to Fort Detrick on 
Sept. 1, 1959. In November, 1959, approxi- 
mately two and one half months following 
importation, parasitism was discovered in 
the burros. 

During their residence at Fort Detrick, 
all animals appeared to have rough coats, 
were in poor flesh and, although they ate 
until their abdomens were grossly dis- 
tended, they remained unthrifty. 
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Fig. 1——Dorsal (A) and ventral (B) views of fluke 

(Fasciola hepatica) found in abdominal cavity of 
Mexican burro. x 2.5. 


Necropsy Findings 

necropsy of this burro was 
made after euthanasia following experi- 
mental infection with the virus of Vene- 
zuelan equine encephalomyelitis. 
Pathologic  Findings.—Secanty 
subcutaneous fat was present on the 
abdominal walls; mesenteric fat was vir- 
tually absent. Approximately 150 ml. of 
yellowish fluid was present in the abdomi- 
nal cavity. A 4-inch specimen of Setaria sp. 
and a small fluke, subsequently identified 
as F’, hepatica,!® were found floating in the 
fluid (Fig. 1A and 1B). 

The parietal pleura appeared normal. 
The lymphatic tissues were normal in size, 
color, and consistency. Lungworms were 
found in bronchi and bronchioles. There 
was verminous thrombosis of the mesen- 
teric artery. The only finding in the gas- 
trointestinal tract was many red Gastro- 
philus larvae in the cardia of the stomach. 

Adhesions were found ‘between the 
serous capsule of the liver and the di- 
aphragm. The entire surface of the liver 
was marked with grayish white, threadlike 
scars extending into the hepatic paren- 
chyma. Fourteen flukes were removed from 
the bile ducts. The hepatic biliary passages 
were thickened, but calcification was not 
observed. Hepatic and extrahepatic biliary 
passages were not obstructed. 

On gross examination of the genitouri- 
nary, endocrine, musculoskeletal, and nerv- 
ous systems, no gross changes were seen. 
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Fig. 2—Cross section of large bile duct of burro. 
A large amount of fibrous infiltration surrounds 
the duct. x 11. 


Histopathologic Findings.—The larger 
interlobular bile ducts of the liver near 
the hilus, in which the flukes were found, 
contained a great deal of connective tissue 
in their walls (Fig. 2). The majority of 
this tissue was collagenous in nature, with 
only an occasional area where denser, 
more mature bundles were present. This 
fibrous tissue had invaded the parenchyma 
of the liver, apparently at the expense of 
the liver cells, for several islands of iso- 
lated dying liver cells could be found in 
the fibrous mass (Fig. 3). Islands of young, 


—U.S. Army Photograph 


Fig. 3—Photomicrograph of figure 2, showing en- 
croachment on liver cells by infiltrating fibrous 
connective tissue. 


TABLE 


tion of Burros 

No. of animals 
Species of parasite ova parasitized* 
Strongylus sp 

Strongyloides sp 

Dictyocaulus sp. 

Fasciola hepatica 


*Samples obtained from 19 burros 


newly growing liver cells present in other 
areas indicated regenerative activity. At 
the hilus, the large veins intimately as- 
sociated with interlobular bile ducts were 
surrounded by a dense, acidophilic, layer 
of connective tissue. This layer appeared 
much thickened on the side of the vessel 
near the duct, less so on the side away 
from the duct. An excess of fibrous tissue 
could also be demonstrated around most 
of the smaller branches of the hepatic 
artery, vein, and bile ducts. In contrast 
to the pattern around the larger ducts, no 
parenchymal invasion could be demon- 
strated. This appeared to be merely an 
increase in the normal connective tissue 
elements about these vessels. 

Only isolated foci of inflammatory cells 
were present, except in areas about the 
larger interlobular ducts. Here, more dif- 
fuse inflammatory cells existed. These con- 
sisted primarily of lymphocytes with an 
occasional plasma cell and polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocyte. Eosinophils were not 
strikingly evident. 

Cells of the liver parenchyma as a whole 
were little damaged and appeared to be 
functional. 


Discussion 


Following discovery of the flukes in this 
burro, fecal samples were taken from the 
remainder of the band to ascertain the 
incidence of fluke parasitism in the herd. 
Flotation and a modified fluke egg demon- 
stration technique’ were used on_ each 
sample. The results of these examinations 
on the 19 burros remaining in the band 
are shown (Table 1). Techniques for dem- 
onstrating fluke eggs are difficult at best 
and, at this writing, no chance has arisen 
for necropsy confirmation of these results. 
The band, as a whole, however, appears 
to have significant parasitism with F. 
hepatica. No attempt was made to treat 
these burros for their parasites. 

It is most probable that these burros 
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acquired the flukes in their native Mexico. observed may have resulted from this 
The prepatent period for F. hepatica is parasitism. 
about three months.? The time elapsed 
from importation to necropsy falls short References 
of the time required for the flukes to have ‘Benbrook, E. A., and Sloss, M. W.: Veterinary 
been contracted in this country. Further- Clinical Parasitology. 2nd ed. Iowa State College 
more, much of the state of Tamaulipas Press, Ames, 1955. ae , 
is coastal. with many inlet baye and *Benbrook, E, A.: Outline of Parasites Reported 
ays anc for Domesticated Animals in North America. 5th ed. 
marshes conducive to fluke propagation. lowa State Coiege Press, Ames, 1958. 
This geographic area of infection does "Benbrook, E. A., Iowa State University, Ames: 
not, however, negate the importance of the Per onal communication, 1959. ai . 
yarasitism in the individual animal. Since Bertolino, P.: Dirocoelium dendriticum (with and 
parasitism in the individual animal. Since  \ithout associated Fasciola hepatica) in Horses in 
most of the burros in this country are Rome. Profilassi, 28, (1955): 212-214. 
Mexican imports, fascioliasis could pose *Dikmans, G.: Checklist of the Internal and Ex- 
a problem to the clinician. One cannot ex- a Animal Parasites of Domestic Animals in 
rica. Am. J. Vet. Res. t., 1945): 
clude the possibility that these burros har- \°'t" America. Am. J. Vet. Res., 6, (Oct., 1945 
bor F. hepatica which has_ successfully 
adapted itself to life in equine livers as (© Thomas Co., Springfield, Ill, 1956. 
well as those of ruminants. ‘Morgan, B. B., and Hawkins, P. A.: Veterinary 
In those cases where imported burros  Helminthology. lst ed. Burgess Publishing Co., Min- 
are found to be unthrifty, appear to be neapolis, Minn., 1949. 
yet are Cur. Sci. (India), 27, (1958): 456-457. 
parasitism wit . hepatica should not be ‘Rajas, M. R.: Distomiasis in Horses. Rey. Fac. 
overlooked. med. vet. Zoot., 17, (1949): 125-140. 
Shalkop, Robert, Animal Parasite Laboratories, 
Summary Beltsville, Md.: Personal communication, 1959. 
7 . . 4 "Smith, H. A., and Jones, T. C.: Veterinary Pa- 
Fasciola hepatica was recovered from De 1957 
bile d thology. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa., 1957. 
anc omina uld anc 4 e ducts of a burro "Turk, R. D., A. & M. College of Texas, College 
of Mexican origin. General unthriftiness — Station: Personal communication, 1959. — 
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Oral Vaccine for Avian Encephalomyelitis 

The safety and efficacy of a live-virus oral vaccine for avian 
encephalomyelitis (AE) were tested. Results were obtained from 
2 laboratory trials and 18 field trials involving vaccination of 
over 55,000 growing birds and 3,000 breeding birds. Clinical 
signs of disease did not occur subsequent to vaccination, except 
for a decrease in production in two of five breeding flocks. 

The vaccine, which was chicken embryo-propagated, could 
immunize via drinking water administration to all birds within 
a flock or via per os dosage of a few (1% or less) birds. In the 
latter instance, virus dissemination was rapid and thorough. 
Immune responses were comparable to those observed following 
natural occurrences of AE, Because of possible interference of 
parental immunity in birds under & weeks old, and egg transmis- 
sion in breeders, it was recommended that vaccination be done 
between the 8th and 20th weeks of age.—B. W. Calnek, D.V.M.., 
at the Section on Poultry, 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA, 
Aug. 20-24, 1961, Detroit, Mich. 
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Immunization Against Viral Rhinopneumonitis 


of Horses with Live Virus Propagated 


in Hamsters - 
> 


ABORTION caused by the rhinopneumonitis 
virus was identified as equine virus abor- 
tion but not associated with prior respira- 
tory disease.'-* A relation between virus 
abortion and respiratory disease was recog- 
nized later, and abortion was regarded as a 
sequel of equine influenza.*'® Subsequently, 
a virus was recovered from horses with 
clinical influenza* and was found to be 
identical with the abortion virus.‘ Then 
another virus was recovered from the un- 
differentiated equine influenza complex, and 
specific names were proposed for the two 
diseases,? “rhinopneumonitis” for that 
caused by the influenza-abortion 
and “arteritis” for that caused by the newly 
identified virus which produced a disease 
similar to the influenza-epizootic cellulitis- 
pinkeye syndrome. Later, a type-A_ influ- 
enza virus was recovered from horses, and 
it was proposed that the disease be identi- 
fied as “equine influenza.””"! 

Immunity from Natural Infection—The 
immunity resulting from natural infection 
is of short duration. Virus-neutralizing 
antibodies persist, but the respiratory mu- 
cosa may be reinfected within three to four 
months. Reinfections often are afebrile and 
usually are asymptomatic in farm horses. 
The effects of reinfections on horses in 
training and racing are not known. Immu- 
nity against abortion is more durable, but 
it is variable and incomplete. Mares have 
aborted from natural infection in consecu- 
tive pregnancies with intervals of 7 to 11 
months between abortions. Mares have 
been inoculated with native virus early in 


From the Department of Animal Pathology, Kentucky 
Agricuitural Experiment Station, Lexington. 

This investigation was carried out in connection with 
a project of che Kentucky Agricu!cura!l Experiment Station 
supported by a grant made by the Grayson Foundation, 
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gestation and inoculated again with native 
virus four to six months later, with infec- 
tion and abortion of the fetus resulting 
from the second inoculation. Such mares 
have high levels of  virus-neutralizing 
antibodies but, in a few, virus is trans- 
ported by an unidentified means from the 
respiratory mucosa to the fetus and causes 
abortion. 

Concept of Immunization by Planned 
Infection.—Since the virus causes respira- 
tory disease in young horses and abortion 
in mares, it is desirable that an immuniza- 
tion procedure establish protection against 
each. The planned infection program is de- 
signed for Standardbreds and Thorough- 
breds kept on farms, being trained, and 
being raced. Inoculations are given at 
periods when the infection is least likely to 
interfere with the intended use of the 
horse. This interference might be abortion 
by brood mares or interruption of training 
or racing for other horses. 

On farms, the program must be regu- 
lated by factors involved in rhinopneumo- 
nitis of pregnant mares and by breeding 
and management practices. An epizootic is 
observed in young horses each year during 
the fall and winter. It usually occurs 
after weaning and the disease is most 
prevalent during October, November, and 
December. This epizootic provides a source 
of virus for infection of pregnant mares 
which may abort one to four months later. 
As the disease occurs in Kentucky, abor- 
tions have not been observed during July 
or August, or prior to the fifth month of 
gestation. The evidence suggests that a set 
of conditions operates against abortions 
early in gestation. This evidence is sup- 
ported by a low incidence of abortion 
among ioares inoculated early in gestation 
with native virus. The planned infection 
program is initiated late in June or early 
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in July after foaling is completed, to avoid 
exposure of mares late in gestation and to 
take advantage of the factors that appar- 
ently operate against abortion early in ges- 
tation. The inoculations are repeated again 
in October to obtain additional immuno- 
genic stimulation. This is necessary be- 
cause of the short duration of immunity. 
All horses on a farm are inoculated at each 
period regardless of age, sex, pregnancy, or 
barrenness. Inoculation of all horses is an 
integral part of protecting pregnant mares. 
Resistance is established in all horses with 
reduced opportunity for introduction and 
spread of native virus which might cause 
abortion. 

Young horses are inoculated in July 
when sucklings, in October when weanlings, 
and again in the following July when year- 
lings. This practice is followed to reduce 
the possibility of epizootics in young horses 
on farms and to establish resistance before 
the young horses enter training and racing. 

Since immunity, even that from natural 
disease, is of short duration, it is desirable 
to maintain pathogenicity and antigenicity 
at as high a level as is safe for practical 
use. Interference with intended use of 
young horses can be avoided by planned 
infection before beginning training and 
racing. Actually, it would be preferable to 
use unmodified virus in young horses, if it 
could be done without exposing pregnant 
mares. The problem in safety, therefore, is 
finding a degree of modification that allows 
the virus to be used among pregnant mares. 

Virus for Immunizing Inoculations.— 
Two strains of rhinopneumonitis virus 
were employed, Ky-B and Army _ 183. 
Immunizing inoculums were a 2% extract 
of infected hamster livers in 5% trypticase 
or casitone broth. The inoculums contained 
to 1075 hamster LD.,, per milliliter. 

Administration of Virus. The virus is 
administered only by intranasal instillation 
using a special tube.* It is inserted in one 
nostril to the nasopharynx, and inoculum 
is expelled forcibly as the tube is with- 
drawn. The dose is 3 ml. Reasons for em- 
ploying intranasal inoculation are (1) anti- 
body response and duration of immunity 
are equal to those obtained from parenteral 
inoculation; (2) immediate postvaccination 
reactions are less severe; (8) there is no 
danger of introducing pyogenic organisms 
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with subsequent development of abscesses ; 
and (4) there is no danger of anaphylactic 
reactions that attend parenteral injection 
of foreign protein. 

Administration is facilitated by use of a 
semiautomatic syringe assembly consisting 
of a 5 or 10 ml. record-type syringe, a 
vented filling tube for 250 or 500 ml. bot- 
tles, 5 ft. of rubber tubing, and a bivalve 
assembly.** 


Experimental Studies 


Development of Antibody.—Development 
of virus neutralizing antibody was deter- 
mined after inoculation with native Ky-B 
strain for 9 ;oung horses, after 49th, 60th, 
and 70th hamster passage virus for 12 
young horses were free of antibodies, indi 
sage for 6 mares. Serum samples of the 
young horses were free of antibodies, indi- 
cating that they had had no prior infection 
by the virus. Serum of each mare contained 
antibodies, indicating previous infection. 
Antibodies were detectable in serum of the 
young horses at eight to ten days and 
maximal titers were attained in 14 to 21 
days. In the mares, the response was de- 
tectable in six or seven days and maximal 
titers had developed by 12 to 14 days. 

Immunization of Weanlings and Year- 
lings.—Seven horses were inoculated intra- 
muscularly and 55 were inoculated intra- 
nasally with virus propagated in hamsters. 
The antibody response from each route 
was comparable. Virus-neutralizing titers 
ranged from 10°" to 10°° at three weeks. 
Immunity was challenged by intranasal 
inoculation with parent virus propagated 
in horses. Horses were immune at three or 
four weeks. Immunity was challenged in 9 
horses at 14 weeks, & horses at 12 weeks, 
and 4 horses at ten weeks. Virus-neutraliz- 
ing titers of their serums ranged from 
to 10°52 when challenged. Reinfection 
of some horses was evidenced by a mild 
fleeting febrile reaction of 1 to 2 degrees 
F., a mild serous rhinitis evident one to 
three days, and a mild leukopenia. Each 
horse had an increase in virus-neutralizing 
titer. The findings demonstrated that either 
intranasal or intramuscular inoculation es- 
tablishes a protective, but not a durable, 
immunity. 

Contact 
gated in Hamsters.- 


Transmission of Virus Propa- 
Contact transmission 


**B-D No. 470, Becton Dickinson Co., Rutherford, N.J. 
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was tested by pairing weanling horses in 
box stalls. Each pair obtained water from 
one pail, grain from one feed box, and hay 
from one rack. One of each pair was inocu- 
lated, and contact was maintained four 
weeks. Infection of the uninoculated horses 
was verified by development of antibodies 
against the rhinopneumonitis virus. Four 
of the 5 uninoculated horses developed 
titers equal to or exceeding those of the 
principals. Contact transmission obviously 
may occur. 

Safety Tests in Pregnant Mares.—Ex- 
perimental tests for determining safety of 
virus propagated in hamsters for pregnant 
mares employed 35 subjects inoculated at 
7 to 11 months in gestation. Normal foals 
were produced by 34 mares. Each of these 
mares had a significant antibody titer 
when inoculated, with titers ranging from 
102° to 10°. Each mare responded with an 
increase of titer, which ranged from 10*° 
to 10*-*, and a few developed a mild fleeting 
fever. One mare, without a_ significant 
serum titer, delivered a live foal 62 days 
after inoculation. It died at 30 hours after 
birth and had typical lesions of fetal rhino- 
pneumonitis. 

The serum titers of the mares that pro- 
duced normal foals were comparable to 
titers found in mares on farms in Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia. 
The test indicated reasonable safety for 
representative farm mares and, in combi- 
nation with known safety of inoculation 
early in gestation,® encouraged field trials. 

Febrile Reactions—Of susceptible 
young horses inoculated intranasally with 
virus propagated in hamsters, 22 had fleet- 
ing, mild febrile reactions, 10 had fever for 
one day, 8 had fever two days, 3 for four 
days, 1 for five days, 3 for six days, 
and 1 for seven days. One had erratic fever 
over a seven-day period. Four had biphasic 
fever which occurred on _ postinoculation 
days 1 and 2 and again at seven to ten 
days. The highest body temperatures were 
between 102.0 and 102.9 F. for 16 horses, 
103.0 and 103.9 F. for 9 horses, 104.0 to 
104.9 F. for 4 horses, and over 105.0 F. for 
2 horses. The temperatures of 22 horses re- 
mained below 102.0 F. Fever appeared be- 
tween postinoculation days 1 and 4. 

Febrile reactions of pregnant mares 
were different from those observed in sus- 
ceptible young horses. One mare without a 
significant virus-neutralizing titer had a 
febrile reaction like that of young suscep- 
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tible horses. Eight of 34 mares that had 
had previous infection developed fever. 
Febrile reactions occurred at seven to 
ten days and persisted one to two days. 
Highest temperatures varied from 102.0 to 
104.4 F. Similar reactions were observed in 
young horses at seven to ten days after in- 
tranasal inoculations with horse-passagec 
virus for challenging immunity resu!ting 
from immunizing inoculations given three 
to four months previously. Comparable 
febrile reactions occurred in some year- 
lings at six to ten days after their third or 
fourth immunizing inoculation. 


Field Trials 

A practical testing pregram on farms 
was initiated in July, 1958, and was ex- 
panded in 1959 and 1960. Practical testing 
at training areas was initiated in Decem- 
ber, 1959, and expanded in 1960. 

Serologic Responses.—The antibody re- 
sponse was determined by virus-neutraliza- 
tion tests’ on serum samples obtained at 
the time of inoculation and 28 days later. 
A summarization of the responses is given 
(Pable 1). Of the vaccinated mares, 53% 
did not respond to the initial inoculation in 
July, and 72% did not respond to the sec- 
ond inoculation in October; 30% of the 
yearlings did not respond to their first 
inoculation. A response was not obtained in 
49% of the suckling foals and in 22% of 
the same foals after their second inocula- 
tion. 

All of the mares and yearlings had sig- 
nificant titers when inoculated, indicating 
prior natural infection. Failure of response 
occurred principally in horses having titers 
above 10*°. Inoculation of 43 mares twice 
annually over a two-year period maintained 
titers above 10' in 128 of 129 collections 
and above 10° in 100 of the 129 samples. 
The findings demonstrated that nearly all 
mares on Kentucky farms have had immu- 
nologic stimulation from prior natural in- 
fectior. that 30 to 50% respond at each 
inoculation period, and that titers are 
maintained at high levels by inoculating 
twice annually. 

The response of suckling foals was in- 
fluenced by the colostral antibodies in their 
serum. In general, those with titers above 
10* did not respond or responded poorly. 
Foals over 80 days old usually responded, 
developing titers of 10* to 10*5, Nearly all 
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TABLE 1—The Virus-Neutralizing Antibody Response of Mares, Yearlings, and Foals at 28 Days 


After Immunizing Inoculation with Live Virus Propagated in Hamsters 


Horses with specified change of titer (%) 


Mares’ 2nd 
inoculation* 


38.71 
6.67 
26.70 
18.69 
8.41 
2.66 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
Total No. horses 76 


Mares’ Ist 
inoculation® 


Effect on 
titer logie* 


Reduced 
No change 
+0.1-0.5 
+0.6-1.0 
+1.1-1.5 
+1.6-2.6 


Foals’ 2nd 
inoculation*®* 


Foals’ Ist 
inoculation** 


19 23 0.0 
7.69 5.70 
23.07 17.10 
15.38 

1.92 

3.84 

1.92 

3.84 

1.92 

5.77 

7.69 

3.84 

3.84 

52 


Yearlings’ Ist 
inoculation* 


*First experience with vaccine virus; inoculations made in July, 1959. **Second experience with vaccine 
virus; inoculation made in October, 1959. *Hamster LDso of virus neutralized by 1 ml. of serum. 


foals responded to the second inoculation in 
October. The titers receded and nearly all 
responded again the following July when 
yearlings. Titers obtained in yearlings 
after the third dose were comparable to 
those of adult horses. 

Immunization of Pregnant Mares on 
Farms.—Combined data for three years of 
field testing included immunizing inocula- 
tions for 4,298 mares with confirmed preg- 
nancies during the fall on 60 participating 
farms. The abortion of 3 fetuses, 0.07%, 
was due to a virus not obtainable for classi- 
fication; the abortion of 14 fetuses, 0.32%, 
was due to the vaccine virus; and the 
abortion of 24 fetuses, 0.56%, was due to 
native virus. The total was 41 abortions for 
an incidence of 0.95% among mares having 
a total of 4,298 pregnancies. These data 
may be compared with 75 abortions result- 
ing from native virus for an incidence of 
16.8% among 477 pregnant mares on 35 
nonparticipating farms which had _ epizo- 
otics during the three-year period. On all 
central Kentucky farms, the total number 
of abortions by unvaccinated mares, in- 
cluding those introduced to participating 
farms several weeks or months after the 
fall inoculations, exceeded the number on 
participating farms by a ratio of 2 to 1. 

Some interesting facts may be derived 
by comparing the time between immuniz- 
ing inoculation and abortion for mares 
aborting from the vaccine virus and those 
aborting from native virus. Of 14 abortions 
resulting from vaccine virus, 4 occurred 
between 48 and 60 days after inoculation, 
4 between 60 and 90 days, and 6 between 
90 and 115 days. Of 24 abortions due to 
native virus, 1 occurred at 85 days after 
the immunizing inoculation, 13 between 
108 and 116 days, 9 between 121 and 143 
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days, and 1 at 166 days. Ability to identify 
the vaccine virus provides conclusive in- 
formation on the period elapsing between 
infection of the mare and abortion. This 
period, which varied from 48 to 115 days, 
is considerably longer than observed in 
jares inoculated intravenously with native 
virus. In these, nearly all abortions oc- 
curred between 15 and 40 days but a few 
occurred 80 to 90 days after inoculation. 
After nasal or oral inoculation with native 
virus, incubation periods for abortion 
ranged from 44 to 90 days. The longer peri- 
ods are in agreement wit’. studies on the 
epizootiology of clinical rhinopneumonitis 
in young horses with simultaneous expo- 
sure of pregnant mares which abort one to 
four months later. 

The time between immunizing inocula- 
tion and abortion indicates that the infec- 
tions by native virus occurred some 30 to 
90 days after the immunizing inoculations. 
Such infection with subsequent abortion by 
some mares is quite possible. Short dura- 
tion of immunity creates a situation favor- 
ing a low incidence of abortion by mares in 
a planned infection program. Immunity of 
horses that are completely refractory at 
four weeks after an immunizing inocula- 
tion may wane sufficiently in another six 
to eight weeks for reinfection of the re- 
spiratory tract. Therefore, it should be ex- 
pected that, in some mares that do not re- 
spond to the immunizing inoculation in the 
fall, immunity will have waned sufficiently 
in another one to three months for reinfec- 
tion of the respiratory tract by native 
virus. The same situation applies to the 
vaccine virus. Mares that lose refractivity 
between the summer and fall vaccinations 
acquire vaccine-virus infection with the at- 
tending possibility of abortion. 
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is evident that a low incidence of 
abortion must be expected in mares in a 
planned infection program. Abortion may 
result from either native virus or the vac- 
cine virus. The planned infection program, 
however, does appear to maintain a resist- 
ant population of mares, to prevent explo- 
sive epizootics of abortion, and to hold the 
incidence of abortion at a low level. 

Immunization of Other Horses on 
Farms.—During the three-year period, the 
doses of vaccine virus administered to 
horses on farms was 14,045 for brood 
mares, 3,877 for sucklings, 3,164 for wean- 
lings, 3,886 for yearlings, and 1,560 for 
other horses. 

Brood mares and barren mares have no 
observable reaction to the vaccine virus. A 
few may have low and erratic thermal re- 
sponses at two to ten days after inocula- 
tion. 

Suckling foals usually have no visible 
reaction except a slight serous nasal dis- 
charge, usually between  postinoculation 
days 2 to 5. The reaction in sucklings is 
modified by passive protection derived from 
colostral antibody. Some _ suckling foals 
have no thermal reaction, many have a 


mild, transient thermal reaction, and some 
react as fully susceptible subjects. No foal 


has had a reaction of serious nature. The 
desirability of inoculating young foals has 
been questioned because of the erratic re- 
sponse. The practice is recommended for 
several reasons. Since the vaccine virus may 
be transmitted between horses, it is desira- 
ble that the foals receive uniform exposure 
to the modified virus rather than be exposed 
to a series of passages of the virus 
through horses. Simultaneous inoculation of 
all horses allows the vaccination infection 
to proceed and to dissipate uniformly. This 
is important, considering that it may be 
necessary to move horses to or away from 
the premises. Establishing serviceable re- 
sistance in young horse appears to require 
both repeated infection and aging. Inocula- 
tion of sucklings provides opportunity for 
one additional experience with the virus 
before the horses reach the critical period 
of training and racing. A severe reaction 
in a young suckling is extremely unlikely, 
except that it may be possible in the new- 
born foal of a fully susceptible mare. This 
could happen only from the initial inocula- 
tion on a premise. It seems a remote pos- 
sibility among Thoroughbreds and Stand- 
ardbreds, since no fully susceptible mare 

ih 


has been encountered among approximately 
400 given serum-neutralization tests prior 
to immunizing inoculation. 

The postvaccinal reactions of weanlings 
were variable, as a result of modified sus- 
ceptibility resulting from prior inoculation 
as sucklings. Most weanlings had no visible 
reaction except a slight serous nasal dis- 
charge from postinoculation days 2 to 4. 
Some febrile reactions, varying from a 
slight increase to temperatures of 104 F., 
and persisting for one to four days, oc- 
curred between postinoculation days 2 and 
10. Feed and water consumption were not 
affected. Some developed a mucopurulent 
nasal exudate 7 to 14 days after inoculation. 
No treatment is needed unless a protracted 
febrile reaction develops. The secondary 
bacterial infection probably is beneficial 
in the total infection experience which en- 
ables the young horse to withstand expo- 
sure when entering training or racing. 

Reactions in yearlings without previous 
infection were similar to those observed 
in susceptible weanlings. Yearlings having 
had previous natural infection and those 
inoculated previously when sucklings and 
weanlings often had no detectable reaction. 
Some had a slight serous nasal discharge 
and some had fever of 1 to 2 degrees F. 
lasting one to three days. 

Immunization of Horses in Training.—A 
total of 2,214 inoculations were given in 
the winters of 1959 and 1960. Inoculations 
in 1959 were initiated in December and 
January. The horses were in various stages 
of training. Some were being worked hard 
and others very lightly. The horses were 
from 2 to 10 years old; most were between 
2 and 4 years old. Many of the 2-year-old 
horses had received inoculations previously 
in July and October. The horses were con- 
tinued on their regular training schedules, 
and most had no visible reaction. Some, 
particularly 2-year-olds, developed fever (1 
to 3 degrees F.) which persisted one to four 
days. Horses with fever were rested until 
It subsided and then returned to training 
gradually. No complications developed, and 
there were no serious interruptions of 
training. 

In one training area, there was an 
epizootic of respiratory disease typical of 
race track cough approximately 12 weeks 
after inoculation. Affected horses had fever 
with temperatures ranging from 102 to 
105 F. Coughing was the principal clinical 
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sign. Some had mucopurulent nasal dis- 
charges. Etiology of the epizootic was not 
determined. Nasal swabs taken from 26 
horses during the early acute stages did 
not yield a virus in cultures of horse kid- 
ney or in embryonating eggs, suckling 
hamsters, or horses. These horses received 
a second immunizing inoculation in March, 
1960, at which time they were in full train- 
ing. They were worked through the racing 
circuit in 1960 without further trouble 
from respiratory disease. The circumstances 
under which the epizootic of coughs oc- 
curred and the failure to recover virus in- 
dicated that the epizootic was due to an 
infectious agent other than the rhinopneu- 
monitis virus. The freedom from respira- 
tory disease during the racing period is 
believed to have resulted from the total 
infection experience, including the inocula- 
tions with vaccine virus and the epizootic 
of coughs of unidentified etiology. 

Horses at five training areas received 
immunizing inoculations in the winter of 
1960-1961. At one area, inoculations were 
made early in December and again in 
March. At the other four areas, a single 
inoculation was made in January. Postvac- 
cinal reactions in some 2- and 3-year-old 
horses were similar to those observed 
Those which had fever were 
the fever subsided and then 


previously. 
rested until 
continued in training. There was no serious 


interruption of training for any horse. 
Horses from each training area have gone 
to the racing circuit and have been free 
of respiratory disease to midsummer. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A procedure for immunizing horses 
against viral rhinopneumonitis, by planned 
infection with live virus slightly modified 
by passage in hamsters, is described. 

The immunizing inoculations are made 
early in July and again in October. All 
horses on a farm are inoculated, regardless 
of age, sex, pregnancy, or barrenness. The 
program is initiated only in July. This 
period is selected because it avoids expo- 
sure of mares late in gestation and takes 
advantage of natural conditions that ap- 
parently operate against abortion early 
in gestation. Inoculations are repeated in 
October because of the short duration of 
immunity. October is selected for the 


second inoculation in order to establish a 
high resistance before occurrence of the 
epizootic of rhinopneumonitis in young 
horses that is common in the late fall and 
winter. 

Inoculation of all horses is an integral 
part of protecting the pregnant mare. It 
maintains a relatively uniform resistance 
of all brood mares. It establishes resistance 
in young stock and other horses, which sup- 
presses the possibility of introduction and 
spread of native viruses which cause abor- 
tion. The immunization program maintains 
the virus-neutralizing antibodies in the 
serum of mares at high levels. The series 
of three inoculations that young horses are 
given as sucklings, weanlings, and year- 
lings result in an accumulative antibody re- 
sponse. After the third inoculation, anti- 
body levels of yearlings are comparable to 
those of adult horses and subsequent rein- 
fections are of subclinical, asymptomatic 
nature. 

Immunity against reinfection of the 
respiratory tract persists for three to four 
months. Immunity against infection which 
results in abortion is more durable, but 
it is extremely variable. Immunologic pro- 
tection against abortion is complicated by 
the short duration of immunity against 
respiratory infection and by an unidenti- 
fied mechanism which enables transport 
of virus from the respiratory mucosa to 
the fetus in a few mares with high levels 
of circulating antibodies. These conditions 
preclude practical possibility of solid pro- 
tection against abortion by immunologic 
procedures. The objectives of the im- 
munization program, therefore, are estab- 
lishing resistance to respiratory infection 
in young horses, reducing the over-all in- 
cidence of abortion, and preventing abor- 
tion storms on individual farms. 

Because of the short duration of im- 
munity and loss of antigenicity as the virus 
is attenuated, it is necessary to maintain 
pathogenicity of the virus at as high a 
level as is safe for practical use in enzootic 
areas. A degree of attenuation has been 
selected at which the virus remains in- 
fective by intranasal inoculation and 
stimulates an antibody response that is 
approximately 1 log,, dilution lower than 
that obtained from the parent strain. The 
vaccine virus retains the capacity of caus- 
ing mild febrile reactions, slight leuko- 
penia, and mild serous rhinitis in fully 
susceptible horses. Fevers usually range 
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from 1 to 3 degrees F. and persist one to 
three days. The leukopenia is mild, erratic, 
and fleeting. The rhinitis is evident only as 
slight increase of serous fluid, and usually 
is not observed on casual examination. A 
mucopurulent rhinitis resulting from 
secondary bacterial infection may occur 
in some young horses following their first 
experience with the vaccine virus. The 
vaccine virus is transmissible between 
horses in close contact. 

During the three years of practical field 
testing on 60 farms, immunizing inocula- 
tions were given to mares having a total of 
4,298 pregnancies that were confirmed by 
rectal examination near the time of the 
second inoculation in October. Of the 4,298 
pregnancies, 3 fetuses (0.07%) were 
aborted as a result of infection by an un- 
classified virus; 14 (0.32%) were aborted 
as a result of the vaccine virus; and 24 
(0.56% ) were aborted as a result of na- 
tive virus, for a total of 41 abortions 
(0.95%). During the same period, 35 non- 
participating farms had abortions involv- 
ing 477 pregnant mares, of which 75 


(16.8%) aborted. Horses at training areas 
were given 2,114 inoculations during the 
midwinter of 1959 and 1960. Horses in one 
group had an undiagnosed respiratory in- 


fection approximately 12 weeks after in- 
oculation. Except for this incident, the 
horses have worked through subsequent 
racing periods without disabling respira- 
tory disease. 

Findings in experimental and field trials 
indicate that: 

1) The infection-immunization proce- 
dure suppresses the over-all incidence of 
abortion by mares in an enzootic area. 

2) It is effective for preventing explo- 
sive occurrences of abortions on individual 
premises. 

3) A series of three inoculations of 
young horses on farms at the suckling, 
weanling, and yearling periods, followed by 
a subsequent inoculation when they enter 
training, enables them to go through train- 
ing and subsequent racing without disa- 
bling by rhinopneumonitis infection. 

4) The abortion incidence of 0.3% from 
the vaccine virus indicates that the im- 
munization procedure is relatively safe for 
use on mares in an enzootic area. 

5) It is not possible to obtain solid or 
permanent immunity against either re- 
spiratory infection or abortion caused by 
the rhinopneumonitis virus. 


6) Abortion caused by the rhinopneu- 
monitis virus among mares in an immuniza- 
tion program may result from either the 
vaccine virus or native viruses. 

7) The incidence of abortion would be 
unpredictable if the vaccine virus were 
administered to fully susceptible mares late 
in gestation. 

8) The variable immunity against rein- 
fection of the respiratory tract with trans- 
port of virus to the fetus in some mares 
with high levels of virus-neutralizing anti- 
body indicates that any modified live virus 
capable of propagating in horses may have 
a potential for causing abortion. 

9) The vaccine virus is transmissible 
between horses in close contact, making 
it desirable not to move horses from or 
introduce them to the premises for three 
weeks after the virus is administered. 

10) An infection-immunization program 
should be initiated with caution on isolated 
farms with no history of rhinopneumonitis. 
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A Bargain in Knowledge : 

A most convenient time for AVMA members to subscribe to one of the “best 
buys” in veterinary literature occurs in December. An appropriate mark on the 
annual dues notice and an additional $5.00 starts a one-year subscription to the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research, for which nonmembers must pay 
$15.00. 

Containing a large measure of the current reports on animal disease research, 
the A.J.V.R. is not light reading, but it is essential reading for those who would 
endeavor to keep abreast of advances in veterinary medicine. 

This research journal has grown steadily since its inception in 1941 and the 
position it has attained in world literature justifies our pride in it. About a fifth 
of the subscriptions go to other countries, and many visitors from abroad have 
told us that the only previous image they had of veterinary science in North 
America was based on their reading of the A.J.V.R. 

Understandably but regrettably, practitioner interest in the A.J.V.R. is not 
very keen in our own country, but we have not yet subscribed to the philosophy 
that the modern veterinary practitioner is incapable of digesting naught but case 
reports and cartoons. 

To the serious-minded practitioner who realizes that the educational process 
must not stop with the earning of a diploma, we offer this challenge: for just one 
year, invest $5.00 in your research journal. Read the summary at the beginning of 
each article, taking the time to read entirely only those articles that especially 
interest you. Chances are you’ll want to subscribe annually, you'll want to keep 
the A.J.V.R. in your reference library, and you'll like being better informed. 


Bind Your Journals ? 


Many of our readers will not have noticed that beginning with the July 1, 
1961, issue the pages of the JOURNAL have been numbered consecutively from 
cover to cover with no separate or distinctive “advertising page’? numbers. 

The new pagination has several advantages, among them simplification of 
indexing and more appropriate identification of feature material. However, those 
readers who send their JOURNALS to local binderies may wish to provide some spe- 
cial instructions pertaining to material to be retained in the bound volume. 

The Publisher’s Authorized Bindery Service, Ltd. (see advertisement in this 
issue) has been instructed to retain the following material in the bound volumes 
of the JOURNAL: all scientific »rticles; News from Washington; the News Section; 
Abstracts from the A.J.V.R.; Book Reviews; What Is Your Diagnosis?; the His- 
tory page; the Public Relations page; and the Clinico-Pathologic Conference. 

JOURNALS sent to the Publisher’s Authorized Bindery Service will be bound 
according to the foregoing specifications, but JOURNALS sent elsewhere for binding 


should be accompanied by specific instructions. pa 
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Erythrocyte Survival in Experimenta! Anaplasmosis 


The use of Cr®!-labelled red blood cells 
demonstrated that the survival of erythro- 
cytes during the hemolytic crisis in Ana- 
plasma marginale-infected, splenectomized 
calves is reduced eight- to tenfold. On the 
basis of the turnover rate of red blood cells, 
it is hypothesized that a “limiting factor” is 
operative in the maximal rate at which red 


blood cells are removed from the circulation. 
Experimental data as well as hypothetical 
calculations are presented which indicate the 
anemia in this disease is primarily, if not 
entirely, due to hemolysis.—[N. F. Baker, J. 
W. Osebold, and J. F. Christensen: Erythro- 
cyte Survival in Experimental Anaplasmosis. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 590-596.] 


Shipping Fever of Cattle—Prevalence of Pasteurella spp. in Nasal 


Secretions 


Nasal swabs from apparently normal 
calves and from calves with different stages 
of shipping fever were examined for the 
presence of Pasteurella spp. 

Pasteurellas were found in only 3.0% of 
200 normal calves but in 59.6° of those with 
clinical shipping fever. 

Of the calves with shipping fever which 
were given intensive antibiotic therapy, 
only 13.6% harbored pasteurellas; 20.8°. of 


calves with fever as the only sign of disease 
had Pasteurella spp. Of 109 nasal swabs ex- 
amined from groups of calves “convalescent” 
from shipping fever, 43 (39.4°7) contained 
pasteurellas—[A. B. Hoerlein, S. P. Saxena, 
and M. E. Mansfield: Studies on Shipping 
Fever of Cattle. II. Prevalence of Pasteurella 
Species in Nasal Secretions from Normal 
Calves and Calves with Shipping Fever. Am. 
J, Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 470-472.] 


New Books 


USDA Radiological Training Manual 


This manual was prepared primarily for 
those who are responsible for conducting 
radiologic emergency service in the ARS. 
However, it should prove useful to veter- 
inarians generally who may be expected to 
advise and contribute their special talents in 
event of a nuclear disaster. 

The first part deals with the theoretical as- 
pects of atomic energy, problems of fallout, 
and the biological effects of radiation. The 


4 


second part describes means of measuring 
radioactivity and methods of food and water 
salvage. The third part describes agricul- 
tural uses of atomic energy, handling pro- 
cedures for radioactive materials, and some 
practical peace-time uses. The fourth part 
pertains mainly to instruction and teaching 
as it relates to radiologic science. 

Certain sections are particularly worth- 
while for veterinarians who may be ex- 
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pected to explain methods of protecting live- 

stock from fallout or how radioactive-con- 

taminated food products may be salvaged for 
human consumption. 

Much of the material contained has been 

drawn from lectures prepared and given in 


training courses by ARS stall 
—[USDA Radiological Training Manual. Re- 
vision. 232 pages; illustrated. U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, ARS, Bie. 
1961. Price not given.] 


Protozoan Parasites of Domestic Animals and of Man 


According to the author, when this book 
was begun it was intended to be a revision 
of the pioneering Veterinary Protozoology 
by the late Banner Bill Morgan and Philip 
A. Hawkins, but the result has been an en- 
tirely new book. It consists of 14 chapters, 
an appendix containing scientific and com- 
mon names of some domestic and wild 
animals, an index, and host-parasite lists. 
Not only chapter references but, in most in- 
stances, general references appear at the end 
of each chapter. The references alone 
make the book invaluable for undergraduate 
and graduate teaching and for the research 
worker in protozoology and protozoan dis- 
eases. The book is easily read and should be 
a valuable aid to the practicing veterinarian. 
Major emphasis is given to the parasites of 
domestic ee in the temperate zones. 


Veterinary Radiology 


This book is not only evidence that vet- 
erinary radiology has outgrown adolescence, 
but it is certainly the most complete and 
scientifically accurate text published on this 
discipline in any language. It is also the first 
text in this specialty written by a trained 
specialist. All phases of the field are covered 
—from the machine, its accessories, theoreti- 
cal consideration of radiation, radiography, 
and both diagnostic and therapeutic use of 
the x-ray. The style, while somewhat con- 
versational, is lucid and the reader will be 
led along the paths of diagnosis in sequen- 
tial steps. The print is large, clearly legible, 
and easy to read. The book deals with 
fundamentals, but not in too elementary 
a fashion. 

The author, while primarily a radiologist, 
takes the clinician’s approach—that the case 
history and physical examination of the pa- 
tient are important both to the taking and 
to the evaluation of the radiograph. While 
this approach may at times entrap the un- 
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The chapters on the trichomonads and the 
telosporasida and the coccidia proper are 
especially recommended to practicing veter- 
inarians. 

The factua! maierial is logically presented, 
and the publishers have reproduced the line 
drawings with remarkable clarity. There are 
no pictures, but this does not detract. Neo- 
phytes in parasitology may tend to become 
confused with the nomenclature, but even 
taxonomists may disagree on taxonomy. This 
book should be on every veterinarian’s desk. 
Even if used for reference only, it should be 
well worth the price—[Protozoan Parasites 
of Domestic Animals and Man. By Norman 
D. Levine. 412 pages; illustrated. Burgess 
Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth St., 
Mi....eapolis 15, Minn. 1961. Price $6.50.]— 


wary by leading him into a preconceived 
diagnosis, it is certainly better than radiog- 
raphy done just in the blind hope that 
something will turn up to aid a greping 
clinician. 

Chapter I deals generally with radio- 
graphic interpretation, pointing out some 
of the pitfalls that can snare even the well- 
trained veterinary radiologist. The second 
chapter, on the “X-Ray Machine and Ac- 
cessory Equipment,’ offers many practical 
and helpful suggestions and illustrations that 
will help the veterinarian produce radio- 
graphs that are good diagnostic tools. The 
chapter on positioning and normal anatomy 
would in itself justify the publication and 
purchase of this book. Such writing has 
long been needed and, being well-illustrated, 
it should set a standard for large and smal! 
animal radiography in the field and in the 
hospital and be immensely helpful, especial- 
ly to those veterinarians who graduated 
without adequate instruction in radiology. 
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Radiation safety is emphasized by color 
photographs (the only ones in the text) 
of the hands of two veterinarians that were 
damaged by x-irradiation. The author shares 
this reviewer's distaste of veterinary fluoro- 
scopy. 

Part II, the “Atlas of Radiographic Pa- 
thology,” deals with just about all known 
radiographic diagnoses in veterinary medi- 
cine. It is profusely illustrated and may 
have neglected the cat a bit, but it covers 
the dog and the horse well. It is only in 
the section on radiation therapy that the 
author appears to depart from the clinician’s 
viewpoint and assume that of the radiologist. 
It is this reviewer’s opinion that x-irradia- 
tion in veterinary medicine and, while the 
student and practitioner should be told about 
it, what therapy is done should be in the col- 
leges and other centers where it can be ex- 
ecuted under close control of the specialist. 
Here, proper protection can be provided and 
the x-irradiation may be used under the 
premise of its possible contribution to total 
knowledge, rather than as therapy for an in- 
dividual animal. There is sufficient concern 
at the moment about the radiation that vet- 
erinarians are contributing to the atmosphere 
by their diagnostic work alone. The whole 
question of x-irradiation of animals for be- 
nign and even malignant lesions is certainly 
debatable. 

On “scanning” 


Veterinary Radiology, 


Veterinary Hematology 

The first book on veterinary hematology, 
“Grundlagen einer klinischen Héimatologie 
der Haustiere” by D. Wirth (Urban and 
Schwarzenberg, Vienna), was published in 
1931. Since it was written in German, its 
usefulness in this country was limited. We 
now have a book written in the English 
language dealing with this subject. 

The author has used his extensive experi- 
ence with the blood of the dog, cat, ox, 
sheep, goat, horse, and pig in 30,000 blood 
samples in the Department of Clinical 
Pathology at the University of California 
School of Veterinary Medicine, as well as 
many references, particularly to the litera- 
ture written in English. Hematopoiesis is 
dealt with briefly but succinctly. The 
erythrocytes and anemias are well discussed; 
leukocytes and their reactions are con- 
sidered; characteristics of leukemia in cat- 
tle, dogs, cats, horses, goats, swine, and sheep 
are presented. A chapter is given to dis- 
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thumbing from illustration to illustration, 
and on studying those radiographs that have 
to do with subjects of particular interest, 
we are struck by a feeling of profound dis- 
may by the poor quality of many of the 
reproductions. The radiographic reproduc- 
tions are mostly too small, too lacking in 
contrast, and there are too many poor ones. 
Fewer, larger, and clearer radiographs 
would make this a much better book. While 
the author must share some of the blame 
for this situation, the publisher who has 
had wide experience in the medical book 
field should have made the quality of the 
paper or its coating better, should have 
spent more on larger, better quality en- 
gravings, and should have known early in 
the process of putting the book together 
that the end result would detract from the 
value of the book—a value which, judging 
by the price asked, the publisher thinks is 
considerable. 

Despite our criticism as expressed above, 
we think that Veterinary Radiology must 
and will be used as a teaching text in all 
veterinary schools and should be in the 
library of every practicing veterinarian 
who hasn’t forgotten how to read.—[Vet- 
erinary Radiology. By William D. Carlson. 
463 pages; illustrated. Lea and Febiger, 600 
S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $18.50.|—Grrry B. SCHNELLE. 


cussion of the blood reactions in some com- 
mon diseases such as nephritis, pyometra, 
hypothroidism, panleukopenia, and traumat- 
ic gastritis, mastitis, and parturition in cat- 
tle. An interesting section is an appendix 
of 27 cases illustrating characteristic changes 
of the blood of animals with common dis- 
eases. 

The book will serve as a guide and prac- 
tical reference for anyone concerned with 
this phase of veterinary clinical pathology. 
The morphologic changes are interpreted 
to give a modern concept of their signicance 
as an aid in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. It is written for clinicians as well 
as diagnosticians. It provides an excellent 
introduction to veterinary hematology.— 
[Veterinary Hematology. By Oscar W. 
Schalm. 386 pages; well illustrated. Lea & 
Febiger, Washington Square, Philadelphia 
6, Pa. 1961. Price $9.50.]|—Cart OLson. 
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for retained nia UREA 


Bolus Veter inary 


Prevents or controls uterine infection associated with retained placenta e results 
in higher conception rates e fewer services per conception. Bottle of 25 boluses. 


for calf scours ENTEF UR 


Bolus Veterinary, Small 


Often effective within 12 hours e diarrhea halted in an average of less than 

3 days e recovery, even in some cases of seemingly moribund calves with bloody 

feces, surprisingly rapid and complete. Bolus of 3.3 Gm., boxes of 24 and 500. <4. - 
__ Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / shennan and reprints on request. 


a EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal NORWICH, N.Y. 
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WHAT Is YouR| 


Fig. 1—Radiograph, lateral view, of abdomen of the Pomeranian. ie 


History.—An intact female Pomeranian, 7 years old, developed polydypsia 
and after two weeks became anorectic. There was no knowledge of a recent heat 
period and no vaginal discharge. Body temperature was 102.2 F. The abdomen 
was slightly distended, but abnormal internal masses could not be palpated. A 


7 
me = Make your diagnosis from the picture below——then turn the page > oa 
: 
radiograph (Fig. 1), lateral view, was taken. 
« 
: 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—A large distended organ in the mid-ventral area of the abdomen | 
was thought to be the uterus distended. Diagnosis of pyometra was verified at — 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, lateral view, of the Pomeranian: diaphragm (A); kidney (B); small in- 
testine (C); colon (D); opaque catheter (E); liver (F); distended uterus (G); and urinary 
Comment.-—In about 25% of the dogs with pyometra, there is no vaginal 
discharge or other signs that would indicate presence of the condition. In some 
instances, the blood count is within normal range. Such cases offer a real diag- 
nostic challenge, and radiographs are often helpful. 


This report was presented by Fred H. Gasow, D.V.M., Richard W. Huff, D.V.M., and L. Max- 
well Gasow, D.V.M., Gasow Veterinary Hospital, Birmingham, Mich., and was prepared with the 
assistance of Wayne H. Riser. D.V.M., M.LS.. Kensington, Md. 
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a 
treatment for impaired 
fertility in large animals 


_FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFUR 


Solution neice SQUEEJET® / Suppositories Veterinary 


leslie, FURACIN used prophylactically before services has been studied. 
Results show significant reduction in services per conception and shorter 
intervals between calvings. 


_ After a three-year study’ o: dairy herds containing 530 “problem breeders,” 


investigators found that FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary gave these results: 


Services per conception Days between calvings 


Controls 2.85 422 


FURACIN-TREATED 1.88 382 


“These results confirm the favorable experience reported by other authors 
using either nitrofurazone [FURACIN] solutions or suppositories to control : 
genital infections in cows with poor breeding efficiency.”! 


The FurRACIN two-step method for treating impaired fertility: 


Step 1. During estrus instill aseptically the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS ell 
to 90 cc.) of FuRACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus using a uterine 
pipette or catheter. (SQUEEJETS of 30 cc. of FURACIN Solution Veterinary, — 
box of 12.) 


Step 2. During the next 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina, using a special suppository applicator, 


3 times weekly on alternate days. (FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, box 
of 12.) The cow may be bred at the next estrus. i a aaite 


References: 1. Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (Apr. 1) 1959. 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N.Y 
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From the School of Veterinary Medicine 


University of Pennsylvania 


Case Presentation 


First Admission 
Dr. R. S. Brodey.—An 8- 

year-old, 22-lb., castrated male 

dog of mixed breeding was ad- 

mitted to the clinic on Jan. 19, 

1960, with a swollen right hind 

leg. Previously, in July, 1959, 

the owner found on returning 

home that the dog, whic. had been confined 
during the day, was unable to bear weight 
on the right hind leg. A veterinarian diag- 
nosed a fracture of the tibia and advised 
against treatment. Fro: July, 1959, until 
January, 1960, there ‘vas progressive swell- 
ing of the tibial area. The dog refused to 
bear weight on the limb for the first few 
months but later it would occasionally use 


the limb when running. 


On examination, there was a firm pain- 
less swelling, about 9 inches in circumfer- 
ence, of the entire tibia. The thigh muscu- 
lature was atrophic. 


_‘The serum alkaline phosphatase level was 


= 


2.4 Bodansky units (B.U.) and the serum 
inorganic phosphorus was 4.6 mg./100 cc. 
The white blood cell (wBc) count was 12,- 
000; segmented neutrophils, 75°%; nonseg- 
mented neutrophils, 8°; monocytes, 8%; 
eosinophils, 6%; lymphocytes, 3%; red 
blood cell (RBC) count, 5,964,000, with one 
nucleated RBC/100 WBC. 


Dr. W. H. Rhodes.*—The 
outstanding radiographic 
changes were observed in the 
lower portions of the right 
tibia (Fig. 1 and 2). The mid- 
dle third had an_ irregular, 
moth-eaten appearance and 

there was almost complete absence of the 
distal third, including the epiphysis. Ex- 


*Assistant professor of veterinary radiology. 
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tensive soft tissue swelling surrounded the 
distal two-thirds 


of the tibia. Fractures 
were present in the proximal third of the 
tibia and fibula and in the proximal third 
of the fibula. A malignant bone tumor was 
diagnosed. A radiograph of the thorax was 
negative. 


Prepared by: 
R. S. Brodey, D.V.M., M.Sc. (V.S.) 


Assistant Professor of Veterinary Surgery 


J. E. Prier, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Virology 


Dr. Brodey.—On January 20, a mid- 
femoral amputation was performed. Before 
surgery, a tight tourniquet was_ placed 
proximal to the tumor for the purpose of 
preventing systemic emboli. 

Most of the distal third of the tibia and 
tibial articular cartilage was destroyed. 
The remainder of the tibia was diffusely 
infiltrated by a tumor mass which meas- 
ured 12 by 6 by 5 em. On cut surface the 
soft, grayish tumor tissue contained scat- 
tered foci of bone formation, hemorrhage, — 
and necrosis. The postoperative course was © 
uncomplicated, and the dog was discharged 
from the hospital on January 24. 


Dr. J. T. MeGrath.*—Histo- 
logically, most of the tibia was 
replaced by a very cellular © 
tumor in which there was 
much osteoid formation. The 
histopathologic diagnosis was | 
osteosarcoma. 


*Professor of veterinary pathology. 
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Se ond Admission 

Dr. Brodey.—The animal did well at 
home until February 14 when it suddenly 
became anorectic and lethargic and lost the 
ability to urinate, defecate, or to use its 
left hind leg. When examined, it was de- 
pressed and its bladder and rectum were 
full. The left hind limb was flaccid, but 
normal pad pinch and patellar reflexes were 
present. 

The dog was hospitalized on Feb. 17, 
1960, and treated with prednisolone. An 
enema was given and 250 cc. of urine re- 
moved by catheterization. On February 20, 
it was able to urinate and defecate and had 
regained some use of its left hind leg. Dur- 
ing the next two days, there was improved 
function of the hind limb. The dog was 
discharged on February 22 and the owner 
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Fig. 1 and 2—tLateral (left) and anteroposterior 

(right) rediographs of the dog’s right tibia and 

fibula. Yhere is complete destruction of the distal 

third of the tibia and irregular lytic change ex- 

tending up to the proximal third. There are patho- 

logic fractures in both tibia and fibula and marked 
soft tissue swelling is present. 


was given a prescription for prednisolone 
tablets (1 mg.) to be given twice daily. 


Third Admission 


Dr. Brodey.—The improvement i in hind 
limb function was transient. The dog soon 
began to knuckle on the leg, and it was 
unable to bear weight. Urination and defe- 
sation were normal and the appetite was 
fair. The pupillary, palpebral, placing, and 
hopping reflexes, and the flexor reflexes in 
the forelegs and hind leg were all normal. 
However, the extensor postural thrust re- 
flex was absent in the hind leg 

The dog was hospitalized for the third 
time on March 1, 1960. The serum alkaline 
phosphatase level was 3.4 B.U., and the 
serum inorganic phosphorus level was 5.9 
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mg./100 cc. Except for some apparent pain 
in its hindquarters on March 5, its condi- 
tion remained essentially unchanged until 
March 18, at which time the dog was un- 
able to urinate. During the following seven 
days, the bladder had to be manually ex- 
pressed. Hematuria and pain developed in 
the region of the urinary bladder. The left 
hind limb was now completely paralyzed. 
Euthanasia was performed on March 25. 


Dr. Rhodes.—1 was unable to detect any 
evidence of metastatic lung disease on 
lateral radiographs of the thorax taken on 
February 18 and March 23. Lateral radio- 
graphs of the lumbar and caudal half of 
the thoracic spine taken February 18 and 
March 23 suggested an intervertebral disk 
protrusion. 


Dr. S. A. Steinberg.*—I 
would like to comment on the 
second admission of February 
17. The dog was admitted in a 

ebilitated condition and was 

norectic and lethargic. It is 
possible that the inability to 
walk and to eliminate urine and feces were 
manifestations of his poor general condi- 
tion rather than signs of true paralysis. 
This is supported in part by the statement 
that a flaccid paralysis existed at this time. 
The term “flaccid paralysis” is generally 
reserved for those conditions in which 
there is complete loss of tone to the mus- 
cles involved. It implies that the muscles 
are denervated (either sensory or motor). 
This denervation can have a number of 
causes and may be reversible. But no mat- 
ter what the cause, the flaccidity is due to 
the loss of the myotactic reflex. 
Very briefly, this reflex mechanism is as 
follows: Afferent impulses arise from pro- 
prioceptive receptors in the muscle, which 
are stimulated when the muscles are 
stretched. Since these receptors in the 
normal animal are constantly being stimu- 
lated to some degree, there is constant af- 
ferent stimulation which acts through a 
short reflex arc and motor nerves. This re- 
sults in postural tonus. The mechanism of 
the patellar reflex, which is really the re- 
sponse to stretch of the quadriceps muscle 
due to the tendon tap, is identical with the 
mechanism which results in normal pos- 


*Assistant instructor in veterinary medicine. 


tural tone. A positive patellar reflex was 
present when the dog was admitted on 
February 17. Since the nerve pathways for 
postural tone and patellar reflex are the 
same at the segmental level, I think it is 
unlikely that the animal had a true flaccid 
paralysis. 

Prior to the third admission, there had 
been a gradual onset of hind limb paralysis. 
This was followed in a couple of weeks by 
urinary retention and pain in the bladder 
area. At this time, the forelimb reflexes 
and the segmental reflexes of the hind leg 
were normal, but the extensor postural 
thrust was negative. This latter response 
differs from the segmental reflex responses 
in that the spinal cord must be intact 
through its entire length for the response 
to be normal. Purely segmental reflexes 
might be present even if the cord segments 
are isolated from the rest of the spinal 
cord. These two findings indicate that the 
spinal cord pathways were interfered with, 
but the level of the lesion must be cranial 
to the area of the cord that contributes to 
the lumbosacral plexus. 

The urinary retention which the dog had 
may have a similar origin since a spinal 
cord lesions at any segmental level or even 
higher in the brain stem may cause urinary 
dysfunction. Both of these abnormal find- 
ings could, therefore, have a common cause 
with a cord lesion cranial to L, or L,. The 
normal responses of the forelimbs, both 
segmental and postural reflexes, indicate 
that the lesion is probably below the 
cervical or perhaps first thoracic cord seg- 
ments. The hematuria and pain can be ex- 
plained on the basis of a cystitis secondary 
to urine retention. 

In this particular case, it is difficult to 
lateralize the lesion, since one leg has been 
amputated. Ordinarily, since the decussa- 
tions of the motor pathways are in the 
brain stem, the more severely affected limb 
would indicate the side on which the lesion 
is present. If we knew something about 
cutaneous sensation over the paralyzed 
limb, we might be able to tell which side of 
the cord was involved. Myelography would 
be necessary to pinpoint the lesion. 

Having a general idea, then, of where 
the lesion is, the next question to be an- 
swered is “what is the lesion?” A differen- 
tial diagnosis should include the following: 
(1) a prolapsed intervertebral disk; (2) 
vertebral fracture; (3) cord tumor; (4) 
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Fig. 3 and 4—1Lateral (left) and anteroposterior (right) postmortem radiographs of the cranial tho- 
racic vertebrae; there is a pathologic fracture of vertebra T4 (arrows) secondary to metastatic osteo- 
sarcoma. 


vertebral tumor. I will dismiss a traumatic 
spinal fracture immediately in this case, 
since it is not supported at all by the his- 
tory or the clinical course of this paralysis. 

Prolapsed intervertebral disk is the most 
common cause of this clinical syndrome. 
In this case, it would certainly be valuable 
to know exactly where the lesion was, since 
the occurrence of prolapsed disks in the 
thoracic area cranial to T,, is practically 
unknown. Even though this particular dog 
is not of the breed or type in which disk 
protrusion is common, this diagnosis must 
be considered. One could theorize that many 
stresses would be applied to the vertebral 
column in a dog with an amputated limb, 
and that these might be related to disk 
prolapse. If there is good radiographic 
evidence for a disk protrusion between T,, 
and L., it would certainly be significant 
in the final diagnosis. 

The third situation worth considering 
is cord compression resulting from a tumor 
of the vertebral column. Since this dog has 
a history of previous osteosarcoma, this 
would seem to be a good possibility even 
though the serum alkaline phosphatase 
level was normal. Visualization of the con- 
tour of the vertebral canal by myelography 
might have aided in the final diagnosis. 

The final possibility is a tumor within 
the spinal canal, either (a) intramedullary, 
involving the substance of the cord, or (b) 
extramedullary, arising from tissue within 
the spinal canal other than the cord. 
Lymphosarcoma is probably the most com- 
mon extramedullary tumor. Lipomas and 
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cause there is no evidence for a diagnosis 
of lymphosarcoma, and because of the re- 
latively low incidence of other extramedul- 
lary or intramedullary cord tumors, less 
weight will be given to these in the dif- 
ferential diagnosis. 

For the final diagnosis, it seems that the 
two most likely causes for this posterior 
paralysis would be (1) prolapsed interverte- 
bral disk or (2) a metastatic lesion related 
to the tibial osteosarcoma. It would seem 
that radiopaque myelography would have 
been the most useful single technique for 
making the final diagnosis. In any event, 
the history of previous sarcoma and the 
lack of good evidence for a prolapsed disk 
suggest the latter, | 


Clinical Diagnosis 
Metastatic vertebral tumor or interver- 
tebral disk protrusion. 


Pathologic Findings 


Dr. MeGrath—On March 26 a necropsy 
was performed. The wall of the urinary 
bladder was thickened and its lumen was 
filled with a viscous green exudate. The 
fundic mucosa was diffusely reddened. His- 
tologically, there was a hemorrhagic puru- 
lent cystitis. Multiple gritty nodules, 1 mm. 
in diameter, were scattered throughout all 
lobes of the lungs. Histologically, these 
lesions were typical osteosarcomas. Longi- 
tudinal section of the spinal column re- 
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vealed a prominent irregularity at the level 
of T,, which was brittle on cut section. The 
spinal cord at T, was markedly compressed 
and there was considerable hemorrhagic 
discoloration which extended cranial to T, 
and caudal to T,;. There was no delineation 
between gray and white matter on cross 
section of the cord. 

Histologically, the marrow spaces of ver- 
tebra T, were extensively infiltrated with 
osteosarcomatous tissue. There was a 
marked compression myelitis extending 
from T., to T,. In this area of the cord, 
there was complete destruction of the gray 
and white matter which would also destroy 
the vestibulospinal tracts, implying loss 
of postural authority in the hind limb. 
There was also complete destruction of 
the dorsal white columns which would re- 
late to kinesthetic sensation with subse- 
quent knuckling of the hind paw. Urine 
retention and secondary cystitis occur re- 
gardless of ‘the location of the cord lesion. 


Dr. Rhodes.—-The compression fracture 
of the fourth thoracic vertebra was clearly 
outlined on radiographs of the thoracic 
spine taken postmortem (Fig. 3 and 4). 
This can be seen to best advantage in the 
ventrodorsal radiograph but is also visible 
on the lateral radiograph. Retrospective ex- 
amination of the lateral thoracic radio- 
graph taken on March 23 also reveals this 
fracture but the military metastatic lung 
nodules are still not detectable. 


Dr. McGrath.—The neurologic evaluation 
of posterior paresis in this dog is rather 
difficult, since one limb was amputated. 
With the usual tumor involving the cord 
itself, there frequently an insidious uni- 
lateral onset which couldn’t be evaluated 
in this particular dog. 


Dr. Brodey.—I’d like to make several 
comments concerning this case. Osteosar- 
coma is an unusual lesion in small dogs; 
in a survey of 77 osteosarcomas which I 
made several years ago, only three occurred 
in small breeds. The radiographic appear- 
ance of this tumor was not typical of 
osteosarcoma. Usually such lesions have 
varying degrees of osteoblastic activity. The 
extreme lytic nature of this tumor reminded 
me of a hemangiosarcoma of the tibia in 
a Boxer which we observed several years 
ago.t The relatively long history of = 


months between the time of the initial 
pathologic fracture and the amputation is 
also unusual for osteosarcoma. 

This case also illustrates the fact that 
a normal serum alkaline phosphatase level 
does not rule out the possibility of osteosar- 
coma. It has been shown in one study? that 


the mean alkaline phosphatase value in 65 _ 


dogs was 1.5 B.U. with a range of 0.20 to 
3.28 B.U., and that the results varied con- 
siderably with feeding and at certain times 
of the day. 

Of approximately 120 malignant bone 
neoplasms of skeletal origin observed here 
from 1951 to 1960, this is the only one 
I can remember in which skeletal metastasis 
was found. The incidence of secondary bone 
involvement would be higher if every dog 
with an osteosarcoma were subjected to 
complete radiographic study of its skele- 
ton. Most dogs with bone tumors are 
euthanatized early in the course of the dis- 
ease and thus do not have time to develop 
metastatic bone disease. On the other hand, 
we have observed metastases to bone in 
over 20 dogs with soft tissue malignancies, 
particularly hemangiosarcomas. That tumor 
cell emboli might reach the spinal column 
via the vertebral vein system has_ been 
demonstrated.® 

This case illustrates the difficult problem 
of radiographic detection of small metas- 
tatic lung lesions. In many cases it is not 
possible, particularly in large dogs. Thus 
in many instances lung metastases remain 
undetected preoperatively. 

. 
Pathologic Diagnosis 

Osteosarcoma of the right distal tibia, 
with metastasis to the lungs and the body 
of the fourth thoracic vertebra. 


Compression myelitis between T, and T;. 
Secondary hemorrhagic purulent cystitis. 
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SPARINE calms and controls tense, nervous, un- 
ruly animals during handling 


SPARINE cuts down on effort, time, and risk to. : 
animal and to you ' or. 


SPARINE doesn’t “knock out” animals... they — 
remain steady on their feet 


us 


SPARINE reduces milling, fence walking, and — 
bawling 


SPARINE is also effective in horses, swine, sheep, 


and all small animals 


INJECTION 


SPARINE Injection: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30, 100 c 
SOLD ONLY TO THE PROFESSION 


For further information on limitations, administration, and 

prescribing of SpaRINE, see descriptive literature or current 
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A healthy animal, a happy owner—the goals in your small animal practice— 
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“Third Man” Theme of 


_ Panel at Secretary’s Conference 

How can the AVMA help to strengthen 
the membership picture of state and pro- 
vincial associations and build its own mem- 
bership te include the “third man” who is 
not now a member? This topic occupied a 
half-day panel discussion at the AVMA’s 
Third Annual Conference of Constituent 
Association Secretaries in Chicago on No- 
vember 4. 

Panel members were Mr. Paul Cain, Dr. 
Fred Wertman, and Dr. Fred Hall, secre- 
taries of the Texas, Iowa, and Indiana 
V.M.A.’s respectively. They described their 
activities in membership promotion and re- 
tention and suggested ways in which the 
AVMA could help them. 

Strong liaison between the AVMA, the 
constituent secretary, and the constituent 
membership committee was described as 
the keynote to successful membership pro- 
motion by Dr. Hall. As soon as a new vet- 
erinarian is reported in Indiana, a member 
of the membership committee residing in 
the same congressional district is assigned 
to invite him to participate in the Indiana 
V.M.A. The membership committee coordi- 
nates its efforts with the AVMA’s Depart- 
ment of Membership Services so that the 
AVMA can communicate with the veteri- 
narian as well. In this way, the benefits of 
membership in organized veterinary medi- 
cine at all levels can be demonstrated to the 
veterinarian. 

Speaking of the Texas program, Mr. 
Paul Cain also emphasized the importance 


of face-to-face contact in membership pro- 
motion and retention. Since Texas is nearly 
the largest state in the union, the associa- 
tion employs field men to carry the associa- 
tion’s story to its members and prospective 
members. To illustrate the advantages of 
membership, the Texas V.M.A. uses a slide- 
tape presentation narrated by the president 
of the state association. Mr. Cain showed 
the presentation to the secretaries and 
urged them to prepare similar audiovisual 
materials. He emphasized that the tape was 
inexpensive to prepare and could be easily 
transported to be shown before local groups 
or individuals. 

Dr. Wertman of the Iowa V.M.A. dis- 
cussed the advantages of increased com- 
munications between state associations and 
their memberships. “Communication is a 
two-way street,” Dr. Wertman pointed out. 
The leader of the state association must 
know what the members wishes are and 
must have facilities for telling members 
what the state V.M.A. is doing to imple- 
ment these wishes. In Iowa, members are 
informed through a newsletter and the 
magazine the Jowa Veterinarian. Associa- 
tion staff and officers are kept intimately 
informed of the membership’s opinions 


through recently instituted ‘fireside chats” 


in which ideas are informally exchanged at 
local meetings throughout the state. 
Surveying the plans announced by the 
AVMA for coordinating state programs of 
membership promotion and retention, Dr. 
Hideya Kumata cautioned the secretaries 
against relying too heavily upon the 
printed word as a means of motivation. Dr. 
Kumata is professor of communications re- 
search at Michigan State University and is 
frequently engaged as a consultant in com- 
munications by professional associations. 
The panel’s work was summarized in a 
quotation from AVMA President Merris’ 
Detroit address: “The AVMA needs the 
‘third man’s’ membership and, even more 
important, he needs the AVMA services 
and benefits. We can improve our profes- 
sion, create a better public image, and in- 
crease our stature only if we all work to- 
gether to attain our goals on a broad pro- 
fessional basis—both as individuals and as 
a team. I urge each AVMA member to 
make an effort to bring that ‘third man’ 
into the AVMA fold.” 
s/R. D. MORRISON 
Director of Membership Services 
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What’s new at the 


urina Dog ( 


by Dr. J. E. Corbin 
Manager, 
Dog Research 


(Report No. 2) 


™@ TEST CONFIRMS DOGS’ CALCIUM, 
PHOSPHORUS NEEDS 


“Sg Quite often, we get in- 

quiries from dog owners 

asking why this or that 

ration isn’t “‘as good” as 

a prepared balanced ra- 

» tion like Purina Dog 

Chow ...an indication 

. f.<@g that minerals and their 

relation to growth and general health are 

not widely understood among dog owners. 

Perhaps in your own practice, you’ve had 

occasion to explain that many commercial 

as well as ‘“Shomemade”’ rations are danger- 

ously deficient in minerals. Meat, for ex- 

ample, is known to be deficient in calcium, 

and must be supplemented with bone, bone 
meal or calcium carbonate. 


M@ SUBJECTS AND CONDITIONING 
OF RESEARCH 


You'll be interested in the results of our 
recent research in calcium and phosphorus 
deficiencies—research that is part of our 
continuous efforts to make Purina Dog Chow 
the right balance of nutrients. 


I'wo of our subjects were Pointer littermates. 


From weaning on, all of the dogs including 


tents—except for calcium and phosphorus ~ 


these were fed carefully controlled rations of 
identical mineral and other nutrient con- 


levels: 

POINTER A POINTER B 
.32| @Ca....... 1.73 


NOTE: Purina Dog Chow contains... 


POINTER A DEVELOPS RACHITIC CONDITION 

At termination of the project, 

Pointer A was almost unable 

to stand... her bones w 

soft and fragile. Note wh 

left femur had broken and 

healed crooked. 

POINTER B GREW STRONG AND HEALTHY 

The physique and bone sp 

imens of Pointer B dramati- 

cally underscore the impor- 

tance of adequate calci 

and phosphorus levels. T 

pup was normal with strong, , 
solid bones in marked 
contrast to her litter- 
mate. 


For further information on 
this research project, vet- 
erinarians are invited to 
write: Ralston Purina 
Company, Dog Care Divi- 
ston, Checkerboard Sq., 
St. Louis 2, Missourt. 


Made by the world’s largest producer of unimal foods 
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American Animal Hospital Association. Regional Meet- 
ings. Dr. Frank R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elk- 
hart, Ind., executive secretary. 

Region 2. Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 11-12, 
1962. 

Region 3. Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, March 26-27, 1962. 

4. Mayo Hotel, 

Fort Worth, 

Fort 


Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 20, 1962. 
Texas, Feb. 4, 1962. Colo- 
Collins, Colo., Feb. 18, 


Region 
Texas Hotel, 
rado State University, 
1962. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 


Region 5. Sheraton Meeting House, 


May 16-17, 1962. 


December, 1961 


Oklahoma State University. Refresher Course in Small 
Animal Anesthesia. Oklahoma State University, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Stillwater, Okla., Dec. 22-23, 
1961. Tuition $30. Dr. P. B. Barto, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


January, 1962 


Cornell University. Conference for Veterinarians. Cornell 
University, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Jan. 10-12, 1962. Dr. Peter Olafson, Department 
of Pathology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., program 
chairman. 


New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University. 
s4th Annual Conference for Veterinarians. New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N.Y., Jan. 10-12, 1962. 
Dr. George C. Poppensiek, dean. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 78th Annual Meet- 
in. Severin Hetel, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan, 14-17, 1962. 
Dr. Fred A. Hall, Lynn Hall, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Ind., secretary. 


University of Pennsylvania. Sixty-second annual conference 
of veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 16-17, 1962. 
Dr. Robert Schwartzman, program chairman. 


Michigan State University. Thirty-ninth annual Postgrad- 
uate Conference for Veterinarians. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich., Jan. 17-19, 1962. Dr. W. W. Armistead, dean. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Dinkler-Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 
21-23, 1962. Dr. H. W. Hayes, 5009 Clinton Pike, 
Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Jam. 21-23, 1962. Dr. 
W. D. Speer, 538 S. Madison, Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 22-24, 1962. 
Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn., secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 
24-27, 1962. Dr. Bert Reinow, Box 277, Pinedale, Wyo., 
president. 


eelings 
Meeting 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


North Carolina Veterinary Conference. North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. Car., Jan. 24-25, 1962. Dr. 
E. G. Batte, Head. Veterinary Section, School of Agricul- 
ture, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. Car., 
Program chairman. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. 
Hotel Heideberg, Jaskson, Miss., Jan. 27, 1962. Dr. 
W. H. Lindley, Box 444, Vicksburg, Miss., secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Jan. 29-31, 1962. Dr. 
M. W. Osburn, 1525 Humboldt, Manhattan, Kan., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Mid-winter 
conference. Sacramento Inn, Sacramento, Calif., Jan. 29- 
31, 1962. Mr. Kenneth Humphreys, 3004 Sixteenth St., 
San Francisco 3, Calit.. executive secretary. 


wee February, 1962 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association, District 
of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association, District of 
Columbia Academy of Veterinary Medicine, American 
Animal Hospital Association. Joint meeting. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 1-2, 1962. Dr. Harry L. 


Schultz, Jr., 9011 Hartford Rd.,Baltimore 14, Md., sec- 
retary. 


Connecticut Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 6-7, 1962. 
Dr. E. H. Patchen, 289 New Haven Ave., Milford, 


Conn., executive secretary. 


Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. 70th annual con- 
vention. Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11- 
13, 1962. Mr. Jack Kroeck, 2207 Oakview Drive, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., executive director. 


Nevada State Veterinary Association. Annual winter meet- 
ing. Holiday Hotel, Reno, Nev., Feb, 12-13, 1962. Dr. 
Brian L. Hutcherson, 300 Kietzke Lane, Reno, Nev., 
secretary. 


Society for Study of Breeding Soundness of Bulls. Annual 
meeting. Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo., 
Feb. 17-18, 1962. Dr. E. J. Carroll, 805 S. Shields, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 


Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-fifth annual 
meeting. Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 18-20, 
1962. Dr. T. D. Hendrickson, 7824 Cantrell Rd., Little 
Rock, Ark., secretary. 


West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Feb. 18-19, 1962. Dr. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Fifth 
St., W., Huntington, W. Va., secretary. 


August, 1962 
American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-ninth 
Annual Meeting. Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Aug. 12-16, 1962. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Regularly-Scheduled Meetings on page 1352. 
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VETRAD’ 


ELECTROLYTE CONCENTRATES 


Now... it’s easy ana economical to maintain electrolyte balance 


It’s much simpler now to treat and prevent dehydration and electrolyte imbalance 
in small animals—with Vetrad Electrolyte Concentrates. 

For oral adininistration, you simply add a small amount of Vetrad-O (2 tea- 
spoons for maintenance, 4 for deficits), plus 2 ounces of white corn syrup (for 
calories) to one quart of water. 

For parenteral use, you have a convenient, flexible choice of four concentrates: 
Vetrad-M Complete or Vetrad-M K-Free for maintenance; Vetrad-D (Diarrhea) 
or Vetrad-D (Vomiting) for deficit repair. 

Vetrad injectable concentrates are supplied in packages of six 30 cc. vials, 
Vetrad-O in pint and gallon containers. Manufactured by Don Hall Laboratories, 
Portland, Oregon. 


BEFORE USING THIS PRODUCT, SEE PACKAGE INSERT OR WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION ON INDICATIONS, LIMITATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS =v 
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Meetings—continued from page 1350 
Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Inc., the second Thursday of each month, Home- 
wood Elks Lodge, Birmingham, Ala. Dr. Monroe J. 
Bryan, Rt. 3, Box 708, Gardendale, Ala., secretary. 
Southeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday afternoon of January, April, July, and 
October, Rawls Hotel, Enterprise, Ala. Dr. J. B. Taylor, 
P.O. Box 96, Elba, Ala., secretary. 

CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the last Wednesday of each month. Dr. 
Clyde Brown, Eden Pet Hospital, 1920 Knox St., Hay- 
ward, Calif., secretary. 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and Decem- 
ber. Mr. Herb Warren, 3004 Sixteenth St., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Dr. A. C. Emminger, 
Orange and Highway 99, Fresno, Calif., secretary. 
Humbo!dt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, second Tuesday of Jaunary, May, September, 
and November, Eureka, Calif. Dr. M. Lunstra, P.O. Box 
734, Eureka, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Dr. William Matulich, P.O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 
Monterey-Bay-Area-Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Dr. J. Todorovic, 47 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 

Northern California Association of Veterinsrians, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Dr. Robert N. Erickson, 
Re. 3, Box 22, Chico, Calif., executive secretary. 
Northern San Joaquin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month, Hotel Covell, 
Modesto, Calif. Dr. Wilson Kelly, Ret. 3, Box 234, Lodi, 
Calif., president. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, Villa Chartier, San Mateo, 
Calif. Dr. 1. D. Wood, 2875 El Camino Real, Redwood 
City, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month, Green Mill Inn. Dr. 
Frederick A. Groverman, 8055 Gravenstein Hwy., Cotati, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, 7:30 p.m., Kings Inn, 
San Diego, Calif. Dr. G. H. Kenaston, 3786 Rosecrans, 
San Diego, Calif., secretary. 

San Francisco County Veterinary Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dr. Norman Green, 2221 Taraval, San Francisco, Calif., 
secretary. 

Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. Dr. Robert A. Dove, P.O. 
Box 881, Porterville, Calif., secretary. 

COLORADO—Denver Arex Veterinary Medical Society, 

Inc., the fourth Tuesday of each month, American 
Legion Post #1, 1370 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Dr. J. 
G. Harvey, 2110 S. Holly, Denver, Colo., secretary. 
Northeastern Colorado Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month, Cactus Restaurant, 
Sterling, Colo. Dr. Don A. Ostwald, 630 Meeker St., 
Fr. Morgan, Colo., secretary. 
Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, Hansen’s Cafe, Fort Collins, 
Colo. Dr. Gene Schneider, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 

DELAWARE—Kent-Sussex Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Thursday of September, February, May, and 
July, Alexander’s Restaurant. Dr. Ray Sammons, Smyrna 
RD 1, Delaware, secretary. 

FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday of each month, Dining Room, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Dr. R. H. Bennett, P.O. Box 1509, Tallahassee, 
Fla., secretary. 

Hillsborough County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the firsts Monday of each month. Dr. R. G. Williams, 
4145 N. Armenia Ave., Tampa, Fla., secretary. 


IDAHO—Magic Valley 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month, 7:30 p.m., Chuck- 
wagon, Pensacola, Fla. Dr. R. S. Hardwick, 804 New 
Warrington Rd., Pensacola, Fla., secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of 
each month, 8 p.m., McArthur Dairy Bldg., 4 Points, 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. Dr. Jack Liggett, 4501 Broadway, 
W. Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Association, the fourth Thursday of 
each month, John’s Restaurant, Bartow, Fla. Dr. Robert 
L. Nelson, 3421 Lakeland Hills Blvd., Lakeland, Fla., 
secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday 
of each month, Nick & Arthurs Restaurant, 79th St. 
Causeway, Miami, Fla. Dr. Earl Becker, 7775 Bird Road, 
Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Suwannee Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month, Fanning Springs Restaurant, 
Fanning Springs, Fla. Dr. C. B. Plummer, Jr., 320 
N.W. 30th St., Gainesville, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Monday of each month, Town Tavern, 
Augusta, Ga. Dr. Charles R. Wallace, Medical College, 
University of Georgia, Augusta, Ga., secretary. 

Greater Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, Inc., the 
third Thursday of each month, Elks Home on Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Charles A. Greenig, 715 E. 
College Ave., Decatur, Ga., secretary. 

South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Sunday of January, April, July, and October. Dr. W. F. 
Schroeder, Animal Disease Department, Tifton, Ga., 
secretary. 

Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, Twin Falls, Idaho. Dr. 
M. W. Thompson, Buhl, Idaho, secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday cf each month, 9 p.m., LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Dr. Jack R. Dinsmore, 2400 Waukegan 
Rd., Glenview, Ill., secretary. 

Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
Hotel Tilden Hall, Champaign, Ill. Dr. Russell Beau- 
mont, 1008 N. Cunningham, Urbana, IIl., secretary. 
Southern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, and July, and the first Thurs- 
day of November. Dr. Leland H. Holt, 2117 Johnson 
Rd., Granite City, Ill., secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical Association, 


the firsts Thursday of each month except July, August, 
and January, Wellman’s Corral, Valparaiso, Ind. Dr. 
Bernard Meyerowitz, 1906 Calumet Ave., Valparaiso, 
Ind., secretary. 

Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month, Continental Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. R. L. Brutus, 7720 N. Michigan 
Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and December. 
LaSaile Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Dr. R. N. Dale, 330 
Pinelake Ave., Laporte, Ind., secretary. 

Ninth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of every other month. Dr. Willis Brown, Seymour 
Animal Hospital, Seymour, Ind., secretary. 

Northeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month, Shrine Temple, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Dr. H. M. Bonifield, Warren, Ind., secretary. 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, third 
Thursday of each month. Dr. G. McClarnen, Knigh- 
town, Ind., secretary. 

Wabash Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of each month, Honeywell Memorial Bldg., 
Wabash, Ind. Dr. Donald J. Meyers, Rt. #5, Wabash, 


Ind., secretary. 


lOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Monday of each month, except October, January, 
July, June, and August, Elks Club, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Dr. H. W. Platte, Waverly, Iowa, secretary. 

Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, 6:45 p.m., Breeze House, 
Ankeny, Iowa. Dr. C. D. Lee, 2030 Cessna, Ames, 
Iowa, secretary. 

Continued on page 1356 
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A complete dog food 


P 
KEN-L-BISKIT 
NEW SAV 


FOR FREE MeQUIPMENT 
PROFESSIONAL 


ot 


OVEN ROASTED for richer flavor . . . more usable 
nourishment per cup! This diet does more to build peak 
condition ... and goes farther, to give you an economical 
cost per feeding. Through oven-roasting—a special dex- 
trinization process—Ken-L Biskit becomes sore quickly 
and completely digestible. And flavor is enriched. Un- 
like most dry foods, too, Ken-L Biskit is not aerated. 
This means more protein, vitamins, minerals . . . more 
of every known essential nutrient in every cup. Feed 
Ken-L Biskit, the oven-roasted food with more usable 
nourishment . . . less waste (and air!) per cup. 
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1863 The First 100 Years 


1963 


D.V.M., Ph.D. 


ithcors, 


History of 


President C. H. Stange, at the 1924 meeting 
in Des Moines, pressed for adoption of the 
statement of policy outlined the 

1924 year before, and stated, “I can- 
not too strongly urge this Asso- 

ciation... . to focus its attention on our nation- 
al problems and be less concerned with the de- 
tails of our internal organization ... . Our 
big work, opportunities and problems lie out- 
side . . . of our organization ... . There is 
a lack of recognition the 
well as outside as to the real purpose of the 
profession. We believe that no country on earth 
is so safe for animal industry as is this con- 
tinent, due very largely to the organization 
and of the 
.... These facts, however, have an economic 


in profession as 


efficiency veterinary profession 
and sociologic significance not generally under- 
stood. We need publicity . . . for these facts 
to become known.” 

4. Eichhorn, reporting that 106 persons in 
22 states had died of rabies in the past three 
years, said that the profession should follow 
a well-defined policy in promoting rabies con- 
in pref- 
erence to any other method. “Opposition .. . 


trol “by the prophylactic vaccination,’ 
can be readily met by education and sound 
arguments and therefore ... the veterinarian 
such means to popularize the 
vaccination -fand] 

the the 
tionists are taking in this matter.” 


should employ 
of 


erroneous 


dogs .. to point out 


stand which anti-vivisec- 

Speaking on the financing and promotion 
of veterinary education, W. Giltner observed, 
“Veterinary education must come to stand be- 
fore the public as education at its best and 
truest sense, and veterinary practice as a noble 
and indispensable art firmly grounded in 
science .. . . Financing a project of advertis- 
ing veterinary education might be undertaken 
jointly by the veterinary colleges, the AVMA, 
and . .. state associations . ... The federal 
government should also . . . [financially assist] 
Dr. suggested 


a grant of $1,000 to each student from a state 


veterinary education.” Giltner 
without a veterinary college, to be paid by the 
government or the state involved. 

Other papers presented were on uterine 
pathology by E. T. Hallman: estrus in dom- 
estic animals by H. S. Murphey, G. W. McNutt. 
B. A. Zupp, and W. A. Aitken; the army veter- 
inary school by R. A. Kelser: goose septicemia 
by F. R. Beaudette: sheep problems by I. E. 
Newsom and F. Cross, and E. T. Baker: agri- 
E. Munce: foot 


cultural extension by T. sur- 


the AVMA 


gery by T. H. Ferguson; and bovine abortion 
by E. C. Schroeder and W. E. Cotton. 
CHARLES HENRY STANGE, born in Cedar 
1880, did farm work 


before 


County, Iowa, May 21, 
choosing a career 
medicine. He graduated 


1907 with the highest honors 


for several 


years 
veterinary from 
State 
in the entire university, and became Assistant 
Medicine that fall. 
His administrative abilities prompted his ap- 
pointment to the deanship in 1909; he held 
this death, the 
country’s ranking veterinary dean. Iowa State 


Iowa in 


Professor of Veterinary 


post until his when he was 


was first with a four-year veterinary course, 
and under Dr. Stange, was first to require high 
matriculation (1911), 
college work 


graduation for 


of 


school 
and a pre-veterinary 


(1931). 


year 


Dr. C. H. Stange 


of AVMA 
see them in all 


Dr. ated the idea 
student chapters and lived to 
of the schools in the United States end one in 
Canada. He joined the AVMA 1907, 
chairman for three of the nine years he was 
a member of the Executive Board, and was 
elected AVMA president in 1923. 

At the time of his death on April 26, 1936, 
it was said, “Perhaps it would be no exaggera- 
tion to that 
influence on veterinary education in this coun- 


Stange orig 


in was 


Say Dean Stange had a greater 


try during the past two decades than did any 
other member of the veterinary profession.” 
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Save blood... Save time... Save the animal 


‘CONTROL 


Dog *51 
Contre) B | 


Dog “ss 


1O rin af ter 
Vero WLOT 
A clinical demonstration, Conditions: Standard lip injury with Typical blotting paper rec- 
standard instrument. Wound blotted at 15 secend intervals. Klot ord (15 sec. intervals). 
Bleeding time without KLOT 
administered 1cc/10 Ib. Identical procedure repeated using 


opposite lip, 


Here’s visible evidence that when hemorrhage 
is present, suspect, or anticipated, you can pre- Dog 51 


10 min after 


serve vitality, prevent serious blood loss, save Lerp. KLOT 
valuable time, with KLOT. It acts directly Record & = 
on the traumatized or pathologic tissue. Its : 
antiheparin action affords excellent hemostatic 

effect in shock conditions. Safe for all animals 


Bleeding time 10 minutes 


— orally or parenterally. after administration of one 

CTD* of KLOT—1 min. 45 
Milk taken from milk cows or other dairy animals within 24 hours seconds—a 59% reduction. 
after treatment should not be used for human consumption. 


wth LOT STAINLESS 


(n-butyl alcohol) 
*Calculated Therapeutic Dose: Small animals Icc/10 Ib., 
large animals 5cc/100 lb. Supplied in 60cc vials. 
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a Continued from page 1352. 
Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, Loftus Restaurant or Boot Hill 
Supper Club, 6:30 p.m. Dr. Brandt, Garnovillo, Iowa, 
secretary. 
North Central lowa Veterinary Medical Association, «he 
third Thursday in April, Warden Hotel, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Dr. John Eppley, P.O. Box 797, Fort Dodge, 
lowa, secretary. 
Southeast Iowa Veterinarians, the first Tuesday of each 
month, Iris Court, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Dr. J. R. Cowles, 
Burlington, lowa, secretary. 
Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday in April and October, Hotel Chiefton, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. Dr. Alex Hogg, Coin, Iowa, 
secretary. 
Upper Iowa Veterinary Association, the third Tuesday 
of each month, Holiday Lounge, Clear Lake, Iowa. Dr. 
Charles Srugel, Latimer, Iowa, secretary. 

KANSAS—Sedgwick County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month, Stockyards 
Hotel, Wichita, Kan. Dr. Ernest Boley, P.O. Box 1540, 
Wichita 1, Kan., secretary. 

KENTUCKY—Jefferson County Veterinary Society, the 

firss Wednesday of each month except July. Dr. G. R. 
Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville 18, Ky., secre- 
tary. 
South Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Sunday of February, June, September, and 
November, Mammoth Cave, Ky. Dr. W. L. Avots, P.O. 
Box 653, Bowling Green, Ky., secretary. 

LOUISIANA—Calcasieu Parish Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of every second month, 8 p.m., 
Holiday Inn, Lake Charles, La. Dr. Joseph E. Bruce, 
P.O. Box 506, Sulphur, La., secretary. 

New Orleans Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Monday of each month, Mouteleone Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Dr. Roy Hock, 938 Esplanda Ave., New Orleans, 
La., secretary. 

Northwest Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Wednesday of each month, Brocato’s Stopmore 
Restaurant. Dr. John M. Rust, 9350 Mansfield Rd., 
Shreveport, La., secretary. 

Southwest Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Sunday in September. Dr. L. H. Pease, 304 Ella 
St., Lafayette, La., secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month except June, 
July, and August, Park Plaza Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Dennis G. Foster, 7810 Wise Ave., Baltimore 22, 
, secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Veterinary Association, the 
third Wednesday in February, April, May, October, and 
December, Angell Memoria! Hospital. Dr. Harrison 
B. Seigle, 290 Bridge St., Dedham, Mass., secretary. 
Southeastern Massachusetts Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month, Eugene’s 
Route 28, Middleboro, Mass. Dr. William Jones, E. 
Falmouth, Mass., secretary. 

Western Massachusetts Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Wednesday of March, June, September, and 
December. Dr. Douglas N. Stern, Paige Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., secretary. 
Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Wednesday of each month. Dr. Richard C. Lannen, 
Elsie, Mich., secretary. 

Midstate Veterinary Association, 
of each month, October through May. Dr. D. B. 
Coohon, 304 Milford, East Lansing, Mich., secretary 
Northern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of February, April, September, and 
November. Dr. R. W. Waldby, Rr. #5, Box 236N, 
Traverse City, Mich., secretary. 

Oakland County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of September, November, January, 
March, and May. Dr. P. L. De Porre, 4062 W. Maple, 
Birmingham, Mich., president. 

Southeastern Michigan Ve:erinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month September through 
May, Croation Catholic Center, 201 W. 7 Mile Rd., 
Detroit, Mich. Dr. S. R. Purvis, 13489 Farmington Rd., 
Livonia, Mich., secretary. 


the second Thursday 


MINNESOTA—Southeastern Minnesota Veterinary Medical 
Society, the second Thursday of each month, Kabler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minn. Dr. Paul E. Zollman, 200 S.W. 
First St., Rochester, Minn., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of each month except July and 
August, Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and Spring St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. H. C. Eschenroeder, 8088 Watson 
Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo. Dr. H. W. Pilcher, 8124 N. Oak St., Kansas City 
18, Mo., secretary. 

Southeast Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of April and September, all day. Dr. 
John R. Adams, 405 North St., Sikeston, Mo., secretary. 

MONTANA—Yellowst« 1¢€ Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of each month, Turf Press Clab, 
Billings, Mont. Dr. B. Hubbell, Jr., 50 Moore Lane, 
Billings, Mont., secretary. 

NEBRASKA—District IV Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Thursday of each month, 7:00 

m., Jack's Cafe, Columbus, Neb. Dr. J. L. MacKin- 
non, Platte Center, Neb., secretary. 

NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May, Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
Dr. John W. Flemer, P.O. Box 191, Princeton, N. J., 
secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month, October 
through April, except December, the Coronet, Irvington, 
N. J. Dr. Henri March, 299 Bloomfield Ave., Verona, 
N. J., secretary. 

North West Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd numbered month, 8 p.m., Minton’s 
Restaurant, Stanhope, N. J. Dr Robert A. Moore, RD 
1, Box 657, Branchville, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, Collmont Diner, Col- 
lingswood, N. J. Dr. Jay Simmons, 247 S.W. H. Pike, 
Audubon, N. J., secretary. 

NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, the fourth Tuesday of each month, 12:30 
p-m., Fez Club, Albuquerque, N. M. Dr. James 
Wehrman, 3018 Rio Grande Blvd., N. W., Albuquerque, 
N. M.. secretary. 

NEW YORK—Finger Lakes Veterinary Medical Society, 
the third Wednesday of each month, Colonial Inn, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Dr. Joseph Ferris, Holcomb, N. Y., 
secretary. 
Hudson Valley 
Wednesday of February, 
Dr. T. C. Vaughn, Clarksville, N. Y., secretary. 

Long Island Veterinary Medical Association, Inc., the 
third Thursday of each month, September through May. 
Dr. J. Asmus Sutorius, 11 Fairway W., Sayville, N. Y., 
secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of even numbered months except August, 
Monroe County Health Department. Dr. Irwin Bircher, 
40 Meredith St., Rochester 9, N. Y., secretary. 

Southern Tier Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of January, April, July, and October. Dr. 
Donald W. Baker, New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., secretary. 

Veterinary Medical Association of New York City, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday of each month, October to June, 
8 p.m., New York University Medical Center, 550 First 
Ave... New York, N. Y. Dr. Irving Zimmerman, 9 
West 75th St., New York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Eastern North Carolina Veterinary 
Medical Association, the last Tuesday of each month. 
Dr. T. B. Ryan, Box 5658, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 

Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month, 7:30 p.m., Orange Bowl Restau- 
rant, Rockingham, N. Car. Dr. J. E. Currie, 690 N. 
Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 

Western North Carolina Veterinaiy Medical Association, 
the third Thursday of each month, The Manor, Asheville, 


Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
May, August, and November. 


Continued on page 1358. 
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The 613-R Dynaclave 
low-cost, high-speed 
wutoclave — portable 
eutomotic—~ efficient 


The 1022 Aristocrat Autoclave 
Office pressure steam 


EMERY 


CAN NOW HAVE THE BENEFITS 
OF PRESSURE STEAM 
STERILIZATION 


There is an Amsco Office Autoclave to fit 
your needs and your checkbook. 


Whether you are in private practice, research 

or in both, you need the protection offered by 
pressure steam sterilization of instruments, 
syringes, utensils, rubber gloves and related 
articles, This positive protection of your cases and 
yourself against cross contamination, is a 


The NEW 8816M Autoclave 
Redesigned to meet the same exacting 
sterilization standards of the 8816, 

but of substantially lower cost and with 
greater capacity. 


AMERICAN 


STERILIZER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Service Centers in... 

Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, St. Lovis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Tampa, Washington, D.C., 
including a dispersed Amsco Serviceman 
Jocated near YOU for prompt service. 


comforting and practical safeguard. 


‘These desirable benefits are economically yours 
with Amsco's balanced combination of advanced 
equipment, sound techniques and specialized 
services. Write for details today .. . attach the 
coupon to your letterhead and mail to Ameri 
Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa. Pe 


| Send Bulletin on Autoclaves 613-R [) 8816M 1022 [ 
and location of nearest Amsco Dealer 


Name 


Address 


City 
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N. Car. Dr. J. A. Humphrey, 1093 Patton Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. Car., secretary. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Lake Region Veterinary Association, 
the second Monday in October, February, and May, 
Graver Hotel, Fargo, N. Dak. Dr. D. K. Christian, 
Valley Veterinary Clinic, Fargo, N. Dak., secretary. 


OH!O—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, Schuler’s Wigwam, Hamil- 
ton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Jerry Theobald, 4245 
Reading Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary. 

Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday of each month, Sheraton Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dr. B. K. Brown, 2573 Wooster Rd., Rocky 
River 16, Ohio, secretary. 

Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the first Tuesday 
of each month, 8:00 p.m., Fidelity Pharmacy Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. W. O. Smith, 617 N. Western Ave., 
Dayton 7, Ohio, secretary. 

Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Wednesday of every other month. Dr. E. M. Finney, 
Marshallville, Ohio, secretary. 

Geauga County Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, at noon, Manor House, Newbury, 
Ohio. Dr. Peter Clemens, RFD #2, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Lorain County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Wednesday of April, June, August, September, and 
November. Dr. W. C. Wood, 4205 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, 
Ohio, secretary. 

Madison County Veterinary Association, meetings irregu- 
lar. Dr. Thomas Wittish, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, secretary. 
Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, Chinone’s Restaurant, 
1108 McGuffey Rd., Youngstown, Ohio. Dr. C. H 
Hale, 229 S. Canfield-Niles Rd., Youngstown, Ohio, 
secretary. 

South Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dr. J. M. Hagely, 
1624 E. Main, Lancaster, Ohio, secretary. 

Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, Skyway Room, 2720 Fulton 
Rd., N. W., Canton, Ohio. Dr. Robert J. Kilgore, 5165 
Echo Valley St., N. Canton 20, Ohio, secretary. 
Toledo Veterinary Medical Association, January, March, 
July, and October. Dr. Donald R. Knepper, Rr. 1, 
Maumee, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the 


third Thursday of each month, City-County Public Health 
Bldg.. 4616 E. 15th, Tulsa, Okla. Dr. Robert H. 
Leonard, 410 North 31st St., Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month except June, July, and 
August, Ireland's at Lloyd’s Restaurant, 718 N.E. 12th 
Ave., Portland, Ore. Dr. Forris B. Frick, 8415 S.E. 
McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 2, Ore., secretary. 
Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month October through June, Salem, 
Ore. Dr. E. R. Derflinger, 2145 State St., Salem, Ore., 
secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Brandywine Valley Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month, Town Hall, 
Westchester, Pa. Dr. H. L. Gray, Chadds Ford, Pa., 
secretary. 

Capital City Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of odd numbered months, Colonial Country 
Club. Dr. Conrad B. Richter, P.O. Box 403, Harrisburg, 


Pa., secretary. 


Conestoga Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month, September through May, 8:30 
p.m., Exchange Room, Union Stock Yards, Lancaster, 
Pa. Dr. Loy Awkerman, RD 2, Manheim, Pa., secretary. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month, October through May, Uni- 


VIRGINIA—Central 


WISCONSIN—Central 


nia School of Vererinary Medicine. 
Dr. Jacob L. Kolodner, 7921 Rodgers Rd., Phi'adelphia, 
Pa., secretary. 
Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month, 2:00 p.m. Dr. Robert N. 
Warner, Palm, Pa., secretary. 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of January, April, July. 
and October. Dr. Arthur Richards, Jr., Box 528, Grove 
City, Pa., secretary. 
Penn-Allegheny Veterinary Club, the third Thursday of 
odd numbered months, Wissinger’s Inn, Ebensburg, Pa. 
Dr. S. B. Guss, Veterinary Science Bldg., University 
Park, Pa., secretary. 
Western Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday of each month, except June, July, 
and August, Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. John 
K. Shrader, 1015 Lincoln Highway, Irwin, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. Dr. T. F 
Fussell, 991 Asheville Hwy., Spartanburg, S. Car., secre- 
tary. 


TEXAS—Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, 


the first Tuesday of each month. Dr. Eldon O’Harrison, 
733 Floyd Rd., Richardson, Texas, secretary. 

Harris County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month, 8 p.m., Baylor Medical Schoo!. 
Dr. J. P. Robisheaux, 2919 S. Wayside, Houston 23, 
Texas, secretary. 

Rio Grande Valley Ve:erinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month, 8 p.m. Dr. Jack Gray, Mission, 
Texas, secretary. 


Virginia Veterinary Association, 
meetings monthly. Dr. Abraham Linder, 6506 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Wednesday of each month, Lee-Jackson Restaurant, 
Winchester, Va. Dr. T. P. Koudelka, 116 Reservoir St., 
Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Society. the second 
Wednesday of January, April, July, and October, 9:00 
p.m., Profession:l Building, Falls Church, Va. Dr. 
Justin Parvey, 1118 E. Lee Hwy., Fairfax, Va., secretary. 
Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Thursday of each month, Veterinary Science Labora- 
tory, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Dr. 
D. F. Watson, Department of Veterinary Science, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 


the third Monday of each month. Dr. Frank Lindek, 
16408 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash., secretary 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Wednesday of March, June, 
September, and December. Dr. E. D. Baker, Cameron, 
Wis., secretery. 

Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of odd numbered months, Sparta, Wis. Dr. 
F. N. Pciersen, Box 127, Cashton, Wis., secretary. 
Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month September through May. Dr. 
James D. Russell, Box 1288, Madison, Wis., secretary. 
Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, Holiday Inn Motel. Dr. Gordon 
Marold, 4634 W. State St., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 
Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday of April and September. Dr. Wil- 
liam Madson, 218 FE. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., 
secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month, Janesville V.F.W. Club. 
Dr. T. A. Rude, Rr. 2, Stoughton, Wis., secretary. 
Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Dr. J. Robert Curtis, 419 W. 
Cook St., Portage, Wis., secretary. 
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A NEW Mastitis Aerosol 


neo pac’ 


A more efficacious mastitis medication — 4 
The only one under pressure for 

complete dispersion and at a cost 

equivalent to ordinary preparations. 


Research Laboratories’ NEO PAC offers a trio of 
synergistic antibiotics—Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Neomycin, and Polymyxin B—for the prevention 
and treatment of bovine mastitis. The 
combination produces a broad spectrum 4 
therapeutic action in the infected quarter. 

A 2.5 cc dose from NEO PAC’s metered valve 
automatically dispenses an infusion of medication 
to all parts of the mammary gland. It is 
milk-miscible and non-toxic. NEO PAC has 

been tested under laboratory and field conditions. 
The combination of antibiotics provides broad 
spectrum activity highly effective against such 
newly-reported causative pathogens as Aerobacter 
aerogenes, Shigella dysenteriae, E. coli, 

Staph. aureus, Staph. pyogenes, streptococcus 
fecalis, Pseudomonas, aeruginosa, and Klebsiella 


sp., aS well as the commonly accepted ¢’ ee 


The package contains 25 cc.; ten 2.5 cc doses, 
and ten disposable teat-tubes. 


1. Irritation & Efficacy Evaluation of NEO PAC, No. 59-2, H. E. Gouge, 
Res. Labs. Read the excellent results. WRITE FOR REPORT TODAY. 


Better Products 


Research Laboratories, Inc. 
A Division oF PHILIPS ROXANE, INC. Q 


dase content St. Joseph, Missouri Research 


Dihydrostreptomycin 250 meg. 

Neomycin svtfate.... Log mg. 

Polymyxin apits Sales to graduate veterinarians only 

; : ae WARNING: Milk taken from dairy animals within 72 hours after 
ae the latest treatment must not be used for human consumption. 
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AntibioticVitamin 
combination 


premeasured 


dispensing 


Each packet medicates up " 
100 gallons of drinking water 


Supplies time-proven oxytetracycline 
_ fortified with 8 important vitamins 


Available with tear-off dispensing label 


, 
. 
A 
: 
a 
- only to veteritiarians — 


When oral therapy is desired, you 
can choose Cosa-Terramycin Forti- 
fied Soluble Powder for its broad- 
spectrum activity against many 
primary diseases of cattle, sheep, 
swine and other species. 

And because of Cosa-Terramycin 
Fortified Soluble Powder’s effective- 
ness against an unusually-wide range 
of organisms it is recommended as 
the treatment of many infections 


ar 


—as frequently happe 
tinue to drink. 


New convenience 
of dispensing 


ing drum makes water treatment 
simple. 

Each packet contains enough 
Cosa-Terramycin for 50-100 gallons 


ns—still con- 


The 62 premeasured packets in 
Cosa-Terramycin’s 24.8-lb. dispens- __ 


which narrow-spectrum antibiotics 
or sulfas—alone or in combination 
—may often miss. 


of water, depending on the treat- 
ment level desired. 

And the packets contain conven- | 
ient tear-off labels for dispensing | 
purposes. 


Each ib. contains 25 gms. oxytetracycline HCl, 
500,000 I. U. vitamin A, 100,000 I. U. vitamin D,, 
200 mg. vitamin K, 150 I.U. vitamin E,2,000 mcg. __ 


Vitamin support 


In addition to the oxytetracycline 
HCl, Cosa-Terramycin contains 
high levels of eight vitamins to help 
meet increased nutrient needs of sick 
or stressed animals. This vitamin in- 
take is especially important with ani- 
mals which are too sick to eat, but 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
- Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


COSATERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HC! AND VITAMINS 


FORTIFIED SOLUBLE POWDER 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF 
VETERINARY RESEARCH 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America’s 


foremost bookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals 


economically bound, to the publisher’s specifications. 


_ Your copies of the JourNaL of the American Veterinary Medical 


Association, 12 issues, January to June or July to December, will be 
bound in the finest grade black washable buckram, with your narie 


imprinted on the front cover. Price $4.95 per volume. 


Ship journals parcel post. Bound volumes will be returned trans- 


portation prepaid. Full remittance must accompany order. 


blisher’s Authorized Bindery Service, Ltd. 


Binders of all scientific and technical 


journals. 
430 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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‘first- aid in wound management 
of large and small animals 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Potent, dependable treatment — wide range of antimicrobial action covering the 
prevalent surface pathogens including Staphylococcus sp. 

Known and Recognized for: = Noninterference with epithelization or normal granu- 
lation # High solubility in tissue fluids for quick access to folds and crevices # Potent 
bactericidal action to expedite wound healing s# Negligible bacterial resistance 


Versatile, economical FURACIN is available in a variety of topical dosage forms: 


surface infections FURACIN Dressing Veterinary/Dressing Veterinary with Anes- 
thetic/Solution Veterinary = eye infections FURACIN Soluble Powder Veterinary 
® ear infections FURACIN Ear Solution Veterinary 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / References and reprints on request. 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—-veterinarian’s assistant for lucrative prac- 
tice in small animal hospital in fine Cleveland sub- 
urb. Partnership or lease in near future. Address 
Box M 52, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
VETERINARY POosITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California state 
government in either disease control and pa- 
thology or meat hygiene for graduate veteri- 
narians with or without experience in prac- 
tice. Senior veterinary students eligible to 
apply before graduation. Salary range—$7,008 
to $8,520. Liberal employee benefits. Write at 
once for further information. California State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capital Ave., Sacramen- 
to 14, Calif. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
hospital in New York City suburb. Must be experi- 
enced and have license. Salary—$10,000 up. Excel- 
lent opportunity for ambitious person. Address Box 


L 54, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted at once—veterinarian for mixed practice 
in county seat in eastern North Dakota. Salary with 
opportunity for partnership. Address Dr. W. J. 
Einerson, Lakota, North Dakota. 


Wanted—veterinarian with New York and Florida 
licenses. Interesting work. Address Box M 54, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


NATIONAL 
BAND & TAG CO. 


NB 
& 


19( 


Choose style best suited to your 
needs. 
quote. Quantity discounts avail- 


able 


World's Largest 
and Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 


producing exclusively 


POULTRY 
BANDS 
LIVESTOCK 
TAGS 


and allied 


Cattle Ear 


POW CEPS 


FAST! SURE! EASY! 


products 


RABIES VACCINATION 
and _ LICENSE TAGS 


Write for FREE circular 
listing world’s largest 
selection of patterns. 


County Organizations! Write for 
quotatior 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., 


We will submit special 


to State, Municipal, and 
Aluminum, 
Brass 
) Colored 
Aluminum 


Tagging with half the pressure! 


@ Compound fever- 
age with mini- 
mum pressure. 

@ No lost tags from 
“weak’’ applica- 
tions. 

@ Tags ‘‘snap-in’’ 
sealing _ position 
won't fall out 


No Tagging 
Fatigue! 
Use with 
Style 56 
Ear Tag. 


Write for Free Catalog! 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


| = | 
. 
Now! 
>. 
s P.O. Box 16-254, Newport, Ky. 
1364 


Is this for you? Are you a first-rate clinician? A 
talented surgeon? Would you enjoy association in a 
lively pet practice? Then this long established, small 
but busy hospital, doing quality work, continually 
expanding, needs you. Experience essential, but sec- 
ondary to professiona! capabilities. New York license 
required. Replies must be complete, will be confi- 
dential. Address Box M 56, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Wanted veterinarian for 
AAHA hospital in Washington, 
small animal practice. Good salary, 
tions. Send full details. Address Box L 60, 
NAL of the AN MA. 


Wanted—veterinarians int rested in teac hing and 
research in physiology or pharmacology at a veteri- 
nary college. * Se for graduate work. Ad- 


dress Box L 16, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian in W ‘ashington, D. C. area. 
Wonderful opportunity, percentage of business for 
no investment, insurance, good pay, and liberal time 


- off. Address Box M 55, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted experienced veterinarian to manage 
mostly small animal practice in Upper Westchester, 
leading to partnership and possible complete owner- 
ship. Great potential in this growing suburb, Address 


— Box M 58, JOU RNAL of the AV MA. 


Wanted- -yeterinarian to cooperate with 2 or 3 
others; clientele already built up. Located just out- 
side New York city limits, \, acre on New York 
throughway. Returns lucrative. Address Box M_ 60, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


permanent position | in 
D.C. suburbs for 
working condi- 


JOUR- 


For sale—1959 Gordon Veterinary Body. Refriger-. 
Insulated. Extra 
Animal 


ator, heater, hot water heater. 
drawer. Good condition. White. Rochester 
Hospital, MR 73, Rochester, Minn. 


For sale—no blue sky. Retiring owner offers well- 
established and equipped small animal clinic and 
hospital located in Iowa grossing $30,000 annually © 
with high net return, Will invoice drugs and equip-_ 
ment, lease or sell real estate. Address Box M 12, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


established general practice in Nebraska. 


For sale 
Address Box M | 


Selling because of other interests. 


9, JOU RN. AL of the AVMA. 


For ‘sale 
Completely equipped; 
R. E. Watson, Watson 
Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 


in Denver, Colo. 
location. Address 
Co., 509 Evans 


animal clinic 
excellent 
Realty 


small 


Virginia mixed, predominately large, 
Completely equipped hospital with 
2-way radio. Gross over $30,000. — 
Price reasonable. Excellent opportunity for good in- 
come with small investment. Address Box M 51, 


JOU RNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease northeastern Indiana hospital, 
fully-equipped for large and small animals including 
chute and x-ray. Good mixed practice netting more 
than $10,000, Available immediately. Large frontage 
on state highway. Address —, Springer, Ossian, — 
Ind., or Dr. K. M. Weinland. : . Lutz Ave., West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


For sale 
animal practice. 
living quarters, 


Wanted—Positions 


59 graduate desires position leading to partner- 
ship or ownership. Has office and clinic equipment 
including x-ray and 16 Shor-line cages. Prefer South- 
east. Address Box M 57, JOURNAL of the \\ MA. 


Veterinarian (ILL 59) with small animal e experi- 
ence desires position in progressive small animal 
practice. Available in) March upon military dis- 
charge. Licensed in California, Illinois and Indiana. 


Address Box M 59, JOURNAL of _the AVMA. 


Wanted assistantship with equine practitioner, 
preferably in Lexington area, for a few months to 
one year, starting in January. Experienced in horse 
practice. Address Dr. Leo Becker, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—spacious 8 room dwelling, small animal 
hospital with kennels and apartment overhead in 
New York Southern Tier. Lot size 134 x 356 on 
Washington Blvd. Jane & Richard Ryniker, salesmen 
for John Burns, Bath, N. Y., PR 6-4274. 


For sale— mixed practice e in Minnesota. Hospital 
fully equipped, over $35,000 gross. $10.000 will han- 
dle. Address Mrs. T. J. Muxlow, 425 Mendota Rd., 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


long- established general practice in New 
Two- 


Box 


For sale 
York State with excellent real estate included. 
way radio and equipment available. Address 
M 53, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


THE 
VETERINARY outLETIN 
(First issued 1931) 


A monthly journal of abstracts of articles 
on veterinary science from all parts of the 
World. Each monthly issue contains about 
350 abstracts and from January 1962 will 
also contain the review articles formerly 
published separately in Veterinary Reviews 
& Annotations. 


Prepared by 
Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Health 
Weybridge 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION — $18.00 


ORDERS through any bookseller or direct 


to: 


Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 
Central Sales Branch, 
Farnham Royal, 

Bucks, England 
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Your Symbol of Prestige 


e AUTO EMBLEMS 

Solid metal and weather-resistant. Adhe- 
sive backing attaches to any flat metal 
surface on your car. Price $2.50 each. 


DECALS 
Easy-to-apply on office doors or windows. 
31/. inches in diameter. Price $.25 each. 


VETERINARIAN’S OATH 
The creed of the profession printed in il- 


stock. Suitable for framing in office or re- 
ception room. Price $1.00 each. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


(No.) 


{ ) Payment 
enclosed 


) Bill me 


Please send, postage paid, the membership items checked: | 
. AUTO EMBLEMS @ $2.50 ........ DECALS @ $.25 VETERINARIANS’ OATHS @ $1.00 
(No.) 


(No.) 


(Please print) 
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a lysate... 

> \ 
which releases its antigens 
speedily and readily, instead 
of lagking them up in the 
unruptured cells, as do most 
erysipelas bacterins 


therefore better for 
active nny 


With Rhusigen, the use of live culture 
is avoided and premises cannot be 
infected. 


A 2 cc. dose is used instead of the 
5 cc. required by other bacterins. 
Immunity is produced within two 
weeks, and persists for at least eight 
months, possibly longer. 


_ Rhusigen can be used simultaneously 
anti-swine-erysipelas seru™a, when 
immediate protection is needed. 


20 cc. vial (10 doses) code: Baryp 


; 100 ce. vial (50 doses) code: Balum 


PITMAN-MOORE oF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


N Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


*Trademark name for Erysipelas Bacterin (Lysate) P-M Co. Bio. 614. 
Produced under license from the Institut Merieux, Lyon, France. 
(Patent Pending) 
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BUTAZOLIDIN’ MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


_ The difference between the crippling pain of arthritis and an active, 
healthy dog can be fast-acting, effective Butazolidin. 


Use this powerful anti-arthritic to reduce inflammation, relieve pain, 
fever and swelling, and allow animals to rehabilitate themselves. 
Butazolidin affords valuable therapy in most cases of posterior paralysis 
and allied musculoskeletal disorders. It is not a hormone and will not 
upset hormone balance. 


Use of over five million tablets by small animal practitioners across the 
country demonstrates the wide acceptance of Butazolidin in veterinary 
medicine. 


Put pets on the road to general well-being and restore that “waggin’ 
feeling” with Jen-Sal Butazolidin. 


_ Order in 100-tablet jars (100 mg) from your nearest Jen-Sal branch. 


BU T A ZOLIDIN® [ | JENSEN-SALSBERY 
brand of phenylbutazone * 0 
(VETERINARY) 


*U.S. Pat. 2,562,830 
mical Corporation 
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